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Ropers and twirlers going through the band (575). 
Photo courtesy Marjorie Entz and Harriett Mitten, 
Mesa High School, Mesa, Arizona. 
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The College in the School and Community Health 
Education Program 


ELIZABETH KELLEY 


Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


HE task of health education is one of guiding peo- 

ple to do for themselves what is desirable for their 

own health. It is one of guiding them to the under- 
standing of the importance of community action and the 
coordination of all effort to make a community a better 
place to live. 

The approach to community health through public 
health laws and sanitary engineering was pointed at 
control of communicable diseases and includes programs 
of water purification, sewage disposals, quarantine, vac- 
cination, etc. Work along this line of approach has ac- 
complished a great deal in the reduction of the occur- 
rence of such diseases as typhoid fever and many other 
communicable diseases. People as a whole accept this 
protection without much thought or real awareness of 
what is being accomplished or the measures by which it 
is being done. At the present time, however, the great- 
est obstacles to health and happiness are conditions 
which cannot be controlled without the help of the in- 
dividual taking some responsibility for preventing and 
correcting the conditions which help to cause the ill 
health. 

The main causes of death today are cancer, diseases 
of the heart and kidneys, and disorders of the brain and 
nervous system. The problem of improving the health 
status of the individual and of the community is one of 
stimulating people to assume responsibility for their own 
health practices and to some extent for the health of 
others. Through education which is effective in de- 
veloping desirable attitudes toward health and intelli- 
gently directed health practices, people will do for them- 
selves those things which are desirable for their own 
health. They may solve more intelligently their own 
health problems and assume responsibility in solving 
problems of the family, the school, and the community. 

To accomplish its objective, this concept of health 
education calls for the coordination and use of all the 
resources of the community. A general understanding 
of the total efforts being made by all agencies with any 
interest in health problems and a coordination of these 
efforts should be worked out in harmony if the hoped- 
for improvement of health, health education, and general 
health conditions of a community is to be realized. 

The component parts of a community’s total efforts 
to improve living for its entire population have been 
brought together successfully through community-wide 
councils or committees. Discussions of the techniques 
of organization of successful school health committees 
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and community health councils have appeared in this 
journal and in many other publications dealing with 
this topic recently. It will not be dealt with in detail 
here since our real consideration is the function of the 
college in the efforts toward improving community 
health. 


I. What Part May the College Play in the Expand- 
ing School and Community Health Program? 


The first and unique responsibility of the college is 
one of the education of the general college student so 
that he may be a better citizen, a happier and more 
efficient contributor to the welfare of his family, him- 
self, and his community. Expanding his concept of the 
place of health and its extreme importance to everyday 
life is essential. The definition for health adopted by 
the 64 nations represented in the World Health Organ- 
ization of the United Nations and the place given to 
consideration of national and local political organiza- 
tions to the importance of health and well-being to 
security and world peace calls for understanding and 
insight on the part of the college graduate’ ‘Health is 
a state of complete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of disease and in- 
firmity,” is the definition of the World Health Organ- 
ization. Every college student should be aware of the 
implications of this definition and the meaning of the 
full realization of this ideal to himself, his country, 
and his world. 

The college gives leadership through teacher educa- 
tion: pre-service courses and experiences for young 
people who are preparing to teach in either the elemen- 
tary or the secondary schools and in-service education 
for teachers and school administrators as well as for 
community leaders. The in-service experiences may 
take the form of workshops which are participated in 
not only by school people (administrators, teachers, 
nurses, and non-certificated personnel) but also by pub- 
lic health personnel, representatives of voluntary health 
agencies, medical and dental societies, service clubs, 
representatives of the congress of parents and ‘teachers 
and community leaders from lay groups. All take an 
active part in working toward the solution of community 
health problems. 

Other avenues by which the college contributes to 
in-service education programs include the participation 
of its faculty in institute and conference programs, par- 

(Continued on page 624) 
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In-service Training of Physical 
Education Teachers 


HELEN MANLEY 


Public Schools 
University City, Missouri 


HE constant improvement of the educational op- 

portunities of the children in our schools will 

eventually bring higher standards of living for 
each generation. The individual teacher in a specific 
school is vitally responsible for the education of a 
number of children each year. In our field of physical 
education, where special teachers are uncommon below 
the secondary school, we find that sometimes one teacher 
is responsible for the physical education of four or five 
hundred children. The teacher-training institutions 
have a job to do, as do the state certification bureaus, 
in providing the public schools with qualified teachers, 
but in the meantime the children are in the schools now 
and so some means must be devised to improve the 
teaching of those children. Many and devious methods 
may be used to improve the teacher in service, and no 
one method perhaps would be infallible in all situations. 
Before mentioning any of these techniques, however, 
it is advisable to mention two prerequisites in imple- 
menting any in-service program: 

1. The administrator of this in-service program must 
be the type of individual who has the highest respect, 
personally and professionally, of each one of his teach- 
ers. He must have a great knowledge and love of 
human beings. He must realize that teachers are people 
and that each one is a unique individual who is more 
important than his teaching of a skill. The supervisor’s 
first interest in that teacher is in his living, his family, 
in him. He must let the teacher he supervises know 
that his interest in him is personal as well as profes- 
sional, and that he will be treated as an individual with 
consideration of his abilities and interests. 

2. The administrative setup in the school system 
must be such that the supervisor or one in charge of 
the in-service training, is secure; he must be free to 
use a variety of techniques, and should not be asked to 
rate the teacher for promotion or dismissal. Teachers, 
as well as all other people, must be relaxed and free 
from fear in order to absorb any help and use their 
initiative for creative work. 

There are several other adjuncts to a good program 
of in-service training that might be listed before enter- 
ing into a discussion of techniques of administering it: 





An address presented at the Boston convention of the AAHPER, April, 
1949. 
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What is a good in-service training 
program? What techniques can he 
used in its administration? 


1. There should be definite objectives in the physical 
education department. These should change as new 
needs arise, be worked out by all of the teachers, and 
should fit into the educational aims of the entire school 
system. 

2. A course of study should be formulated by the 
teachers. This should be flexible enough to cover 
changes and be altered as the needs arise. 

3. There should be a library of books, music, and 
films. This should be available and easily accessible 
to the teachers. 

4. The whole philosophy and administration of the 
department should be such that it would bring happiness 
and satisfaction to the teacher. The course of study 
and plans of teaching should not be so stereotyped 
that each teacher lacks the chance to use his initiative 
and creative urge. Little satisfaction comes from just 
following orders or other people’s ideas, but even slight 
success in one’s own plan is a strong stimulant for 
bigger accomplishments. The administrator should 
give the little push or lift that transfers failure or 
mediocrity to success but never leave a hint that his 
boost contributed to the success achieved. To be happy 
on his job, the teacher must have a chance to work 
out his own ideas and to taste the nectar of success. 

If the teacher feels secure by knowing the supervisor 
is his friend, by realizing what is expected of him, and 
by being given a chance to work out some of his own 
plans, he is ready for in-service help. This can be 
administered in many ways. All will probably not be 
used nor will any one be effective in every case. 

1. Supervisory Visits —Visiting the teacher in his 
teaching situation is essential to improve his teaching. 
The supervisor’s schedule should be so arranged that 
he might visit any teacher at any time and as often as 
it is necessary. If a new teacher is teaching a unit 
in tumbling, the supervisor may feel that it would be 
helpful to be there on four consecutive days. Another 
teacher may be having disciplinary problems. After 
one visit, the supervisor may decide it would be better 
to let the teacher work on fhis himself for several weeks. 
During these visits, careful observation should be made 
on ways of helping the teacher, for suggestions helpful 
to other teachers, and on class response. A conference 

(Continued on page 622) 
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Medicine Rites 
and Modern 


Psychotherapy 


TULA KURATH 


Michigan Folklore Society 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


An active student of the 
rites of the Red Man 


touches upon the healing 
effect of dance. 


ENTURIES ago societies of witch doctors dis- 
C covered a fact that deserves investigation by mod- 

ern psychiatrists—the healing effect of dance. It 
is immaterial how much of this is physiological, imag- 
inary, or superstitious. The fact remains that medicine 
rites may alleviate or cure neurotic ailments. They still 
prove their efficiency in many parts of the world, even 
in our very midst. The pagan Iroquois of New York 
and Ontario follow ancient traditions of belief and 
dance. 

They have implicit faith in their medicine rites, which 
may cure various diseases and pains, particularly nerv- 
ous derangements, insomnia, and spasms. Certain ail- 
ments are caused by certain spirits. The symptoms are 
diagnosed by a shaman, the cause is determined, and a 
ceremony is prescribed for the propitiation of the of- 
fended and offending spirit. Various treatments and 
formulas prelude the real curative agency, the communal 
dance. 

Animal spirits cause neuroses—the buffalo spirit, 
neuralgic pains in the shoulder and neck, causing the 
sufferer to hunch up like a buffalo; the’ bear spirit, 
spasms, clawing and growling like a bear, and feats of 
uncontrollable strength. Each of these two rites uses 
special songs and steps, but they both follow the same 
general pattern. First a chant accompanies a tobacco 
invocation and a treatment by the society members, in 
the bear dance by spraying the patient with berry juice, 
the bear’s favorite, and in the buffalo dance by giving 
him a piece of salt clay, the buffalo’s favorite. The 
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The above photograph shows one of the False Face dancers after the cere- 
mony at the door of the longhouse. Note the dungarees and store shoes 
which are now commonly part of their costume. The photo also shows the 
huge logs of the Soursprings longhouse which was built several centuries 
ago. In his hand the dancer is holding a turtle rattle which he manipulates 
during the dance in addition to the turtle rattles shaken by the special 
singers. 


main part of the ritual consists of a ten-minute round 
dance, first by the patient and conductors, then by all 
society members, then by all spectators who wish to 
join. The bear dancers progress forward, the buffalo 
dancers, sideways, against the sun. The step is a mo- 
notonous, hypnotic shuffle, in a lumbering manner sug- 
gestive of the gait of the animal, grunting and clawing 
or bellowing and butting. In the finale, men and women 
pair up face to face in improvised combinations of 
stamps and jump-kicks: hopping on the left foot they 
bend, then kick the right leg. By this time the spirit is 
supposed to be satisfied and the patient cured, and all 
settle down to a feast dedicated to the animal spirit. 


HESE are the simplest rituals. The same sequence 

is elaborated in the long ceremonies of the women’s 
Ohgiwe Death Feast, the men’s Jdos Society of Mystic 
Animals, and the spectacular False Face and Husk Face 
dances, enacted by men but managed by women. The 
Ohgiwe, which placates the spirits of the dead, and the 
Husk Faces, who impersonate mythical agricultural be- 
ings, cure vague derangements, restlessness, insomnia, 
and loss of appetite. The Jdos cure wounds and broken 
bones. The False Faces deal with physiological and 

(Continued on page 626) 
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The Texas Postwar State Association 


S was the case in most states, the Texas State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation ceased to function actively during 

World War II. Most of the members of the state 
association were either in service or in some other war 
activity. The spirit of patriotism was paramount in 
the minds and hearts of all, and interest was not pri- 
marily upon one’s own profession or a state association, 
but upon winning the war. 

With the accomplishment of that objective, people 
began to think in terms of peace. There were many 
pressing problems to be solved—educational plans, pick- 
ing up the threads of an interrupted vocational life, and 
readjustment to peaceful living. Such was the situation 
as postwar officers began the process of reviving pro- 
fessional interest and active membership in the Texas 
association. During the first postwar year, 1947-48, 
Dr. Bonnie Cotteral, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, did an excellent job of re-activating 
membership and interest, and at the end of that year, 
a total of nearly 400 members was reached. Member- 
ship campaigns were efficiently initiated. This was the 
beginning of the struggle to rebuild the Texas state 
association. 

In serving the two terms following Dr. Cotteral, 
it has been the privilege of this writer to have many 
wonderful experiences attempting to coordinate and 
bring closer together the many allied professions in 
health, physical education, and recreation in Texas. 
Time is essential in accomplishing such a goal, and on 
the basis of the author’s experience, it is recommended 
that the office term of state association presidents be 
not less than two years in duration. 


URING the first year, 1948-49, many problems 

arose. There was no record of prospective mem- 
bers, only the membership directory, which contained 
less than 400 names. Thus it was extremely difficult 
to carry on an adequate membership drive with such a 
limited directory. The membership drive for that year 
was therefore based on the following plan. All old 
members were contacted for renewal of memberships, 
letters were sent to physical and health education di- 
rectors, recreation directors, and college departments of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

A student quota system was established for each of 
the teacher-training institutions as well as the junior 
colleges. As a result of this quota system, over 500 

The Texas membership promotion plan was first brought to the atten- 
tion of Dr. Carl A. Troester, executive secretary of the AAHPER, in 
their Texas News Bulletin. Subsequently, Dr. Troester went to Dallas at 
the time of the meeting of the program planning committee for the na- 
tional convention and talked with Mr. Lloyd Russell, state membership 
chairman, about membership promotion in Texas. This discussion re- 
sulted in a request for an article from Mr. Russell on the Texas setup. 
There are many other states, of course, which have excellent promo- 


tional organizations, but for those which are having some difficulty this 
article may offer many helpful suggestions. 
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student members were enlisted. In the writer’s S Opinion, 
the state association, as well as the national association, 
can make a real contribution in developing the profes. 
sional attitude of the student majors and minors in oyr 
colleges and universities. Accepted quotas could be 
established for the colleges and universities by both 
the state and national associations. However, the state 
association may set both state and national membership 
quotas. 

In 1948-49, our student membership quota for the 
41 colleges and universities was 1,177 and for the 
junior colleges, 164. No other organizations were 
assigned quotas for that first year. The association 
membership more than doubled in reaching a total of 
810 members by the end of the year. 

Realizing that a successful annual meeting would be 
a good starting point for the association membership 
drive, the officers of the association made every effort 
to plan a dynamic and useful program. Instead of the 
usual one-day program, it was decided to meet for one 

(Continued on page 619) 
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in Copenhagen this summer from July 18 to 23 

for the Congress on Physical Education for Girls 
and Women. They formed the largest delegation (ex- 
cept the Danish group). This was not strange as the 
meeting was sponsored by the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women of the United 
States. The total number of delegates was 218, repre- 
senting 25 different nations. It was a proud moment 
when we looked up at the twenty-five flags flying on 
their high white flagpoles at the entrance to the Ana- 
tomic Institute, where the general meetings were held, 
and we realized that, as the result of several years of 
work and hope, we had actually come together at the 
first—but we hope not the last—Congress on Physical 
Education for Girls and Women. 

From the opening of the Congress by the Minister of 
Education to its concluding meeting and final excursion 
through the beautiful Danish countryside, the Danish 
Committee headed by Madame Agnete Bertram of the 
University of Copenhagen could not do enough to make 


Sin Con IVE delegates from the United States were 


DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 


Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Copenhagen Congress on 
Physical Education for Women 
and the Linugiad in Stockholm 


Mass demonstration of gymnastics by one of the teams of men at the 
Lingiad in the stadium at Stockholm, Sweden. 
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The International Scene—Summer, 1949 


the Conference a success, a symbol of Danish-American 
friendship and of Danish interest in international good 
will. The Danes are famous for their skill in such 
affairs and we were indeed fortunate to be the guests of 
the University of Copenhagen. Not only those in physi- 
cal education took an interest in the Congress, but 
Queen Ingrid herself was the patroness of the meeting, 
and a most distinguished group of Danish men and 
women formed the Danish honorary committee headed 
by the Minister of Education. Also, the city govern- 
ment had a reception for the members of the Congress 
at the City Hall and our hostess there was a very charm- 
ing woman member of the city government. 

The United States group also had a sponsoring Com- 
mittee of distinguished American women, and was 
honored by having as chairman, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, former American minister to Denmark. 

The program had been arranged by the NAPECW 
with the purpose of having a meeting for the exchange 
of ideas between women of the various nations. There 
was no attempt to say this or that method was superior. 
It was simply a chance to talk over the different plans, 
methods, and objectives of physical education in the 
various countries. It was the first time that many of 
the delegates had attended such a Congress, though 
some of them had taken part in demonstrations, courses, 
or competitions. 


i bey opening meeting was held in the Festival Hall 
of the Old University. The Minister of Education, 
the Rector (president) of the University, Madam 
Bertram, Helen Hazelton, president of the NAPECW, 
representatives of the five continents, and the organ- 
izing chairman spoke. 

The next morning the first general meeting, at the 
Anatomic Institute (one of the New University Build- 
ings), was opened by a brilliant address on woman’s 
function in society today and what physical education 
can contribute to this by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth of the 
United States. This speech and two others equally good 
by Miss Harriette O’Shea of Purdue University on the 
contribution of physical education to the psychological 
development of the girl, and Dr. Violet Cyriax of 
London on the contribution of physical education to the 
physiological development of the girl, were given by 
guests. All other talks were made by the women dele- 
gates and included various aspects of physical educa- 
tion: sports, dance, gymnastics, outing activities, physi- 
cal education for various age levels, school and out-of- 
school physical education, exchange of teachers and 
students, research in physical education, and reports 
from each country. There was an exhibition of pic- 
tures, books, pamphlets, and apparatus at the Students’ 
Gymnasium where delicious open sandwiches, cake, and 


(Continued on page 628) 
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RHEUMATIC FEVER AND THE SCHOOL CHILD 


HE school occupies a unique position in relation 

to rheumatic fever control. Rheumatic fever causes 

more deaths than any other disease in children of 
school age. A first attack usually occurs in children at 
the age when they are in the first or second grade and 
recurrences are most common up to the age when chil- 
dren are leaving high school. The insidious onset of 
so many cases during the school years suggests that 
teachers and others in daily contact with school children 
should be aware of early signs and symptoms which 
may mean acute rheumatic fever. 

The periodic school health examination when done 
hastily without removal of clothing may miss children 
with rheumatic heart disease. On the other hand, chil- 
dren may be labeled with the diagnosis of a rheumatic 
heart because a heart murmur was wrongly interpreted. 
This serves to emphasize the opportunities as well as the 
difficulties of discovering rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease in school children. 


Improvement of School Medical Procedures 


The American Academy of Pediatrics believes the 
problem of what to do about rheumatic fever through 
the schools is an integral part of what should be done 
about the health of all school children. The following 
recommendations, while pointed towards case-finding 
and health supervision of the rheumatic child, will, if 
applied, lead to better health service for all school chil- 
dren. 

The periodic school medical examination should be 
improved : 

1. By obtaining a health history of the child from 
the parent and the teacher, if possible, at the time of the 
child’s examination. 

2. By being performed without haste and with the 
child disrobed. 

3. By the employment of physicians trained in pediat- 
rics, if possible. Where this is not feasible, arrange- 
ments should be made for giving physicians who make 
school medical examinations additional clinical training 
in normal child growth and development as well as in 
children’s medical problems including rheumatic fever 
and heart disease. 

4. By allowing time for the physicians to plan with 
the nurse and parent for medical attention. The ex- 
amination is then more likely to be of greater aid in 
getting medical care for school children who need it. 

As part of the follow-up activities the nurse should 
see that the children in need of medical attention are 
referred to physicians and that every effort is made to 





This joint report of the Committees on School Health and Rheumatic 
Fever of the American Academy of Pediatrics has been prepared as a 
guide to school authorities in determining what can be done about this 
disease through the schools. It was reprinted by permission from Pediat- 
rics, Vol. II, No. 3, September 1948. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PEDIATRICS, INC. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


A Statement to Guide School 
Health Authorities 


have needed care given. Special health and welfare re- 
sources in the community should, if necessary, be 
brought to the attention of the family and the child’s 
physician. 


Daily Observation of Children with Special 
Reference to Rheumatic Fever 


Nurses and teachers should be more alert to substand- 
ard health in all school children. School absence due to 
illness or vague disorders, if investigated, may disclose 
early cases of acute rheumatic fever. In order to make 
use of the school’s daily contact with the child, there 
should be daily observation of pupils for signs and 
symptoms suggestive of substandard health. Among 
these signs and conditions which should bring children 
to the attention of the teacher or parent are: 

Failure to gain weight. 

Pallor. 

Poor appetite. 

Fatigue. 

Frequent colds and sore throats. 

Tonsil and adenoid operations (because it may in- 
dicate previous sore throats). 

7. Scarlet fever or any known streptococcal infection. 

8. Unexplained nosebleeds. 

9. Unexplained fever. 

10. Pains in arms, legs, and joints. 

11. Unusual restlessness, irritability, twitching or 
jerky motions. 

12. History of previous rheumatic fever. 

13. Behavior and personality changes. 

14. Decreasing accomplishments in school by a child 
who has previously done well. 

Children reported by the teacher as showing evidence 
of substandard health should be medically reviewed by 
the school nurse or physician to select children who need 
further medical investigation. A personal interview by 
the school physician or nurse with parents either in 
school or through a home visit is recommended to em- 
phasize the need for further medical attention for the 

(Continued on page 617) 
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These girls are doing four rope tricks: the two end girls are doing the “hand shake,” the second one from each end is doing the “‘vertical loop,”’ the girl sitting 


to down is doing the ‘‘wedding ring,’ and the leader behind her is doing the “juggle.” 
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ng Entertainment --- Western Style! 
OR the past 18 years our high school has been MARJORIE ENTZ th 
sponsoring an organization of girls who perform and if 
with the band for half-time shows at athletic HARRIETT MITTEN iq 
in- events, programs, and parades. In 1931, one of the Mesa High School 4 
cheer leaders decided to organize a group of girls to Mesa, Arizona i 
on. perform at the football games and to stimulate more i 
enthusiasm for the games. There were 25 of them i 
called “Peppettes” and they wore sweaters and skirts 75, and the 113 Rabbettes include 22 rope spinners, i 
in the school colors, purple and gold. 22 baton twirlers, and 66 marchers with 3 leaders. 
or For the past eleven years, they have used Western The girls are chosen in the spring after being trained 
costumes and the number has increased to 113. The in physical education classes in roping, twirling, march- 
name of the group has been changed to the “Rabbettes,” ing, and dancing. Try-outs are held after school on 
which is derived from the school mascot, the Jackrabbit. three successive nights as 400 girls usually participate. 
ild The present costume is considerably different from the In September, these girls are registered for the same 
first Western one of paper hats, oilcloth boots, and period as the band and receive regular physical educa- 
nce skirts. Now the girls wear white Western felt hats, tion credit for their work. As soon as the football 
by leather boots, corduroy shorts or skirts, gabardine | season ends around the first of December the class 
sed shirts, and vaquero ties. The Cowboy Band is dressed breaks up into a sports or dancing class depending on 
by in Western Levi’s, brown boots, navy blue and gold _ the choice of the student. Programs are also worked 
in gabardine shirts, white vaquero ties, and white Western out for basketball games using the ropers and twirlers, 
m- hats. The costume is owned by the school with the as are parades which use the entire unit. 
the exception of their boots. ° During the football season, the performances of these 








The entire unit numbers 188 students; the band has 
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Democracy — A Means or an End? 


GERTRUDE M. BAKER 
ELSE BOCKSTRUCK 
MARIE EIBNER 
HELEN HAUPTFUEHRER 


ELOISE JAEGER 
LOURAINE LARSON 
FLORENCE TENNEY 
MARJORIE WILSON 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


HE universality of the original Bill of Rights, 

an Atlantic Charter, and a United Nations De- 

claration of Human Rights calls forth a responsive 
chord in all true Americans. Nevertheless, the actual 
defining of democracy is likely to be a quite personal 
matter for each must reconcile the basic principles with 
his own individual code of living. Here and there, 
efforts have been made to subject concepts of democracy 
to scientific experimentation and possibly in this way 
some real additions have been made to our knowledge. 
However without the benefit of exact experiment, those 


What are the working principles of democracy? 


In such a situation, democracy may exist from the stand- 
point of a prevailing democratic spirit but the structural 
framework may not suggest interaction excepting be- 
tween the individual expert and the head of the depart- 
ment. Inasmuch as the operation of a democracy is 
dependent upon the understanding and habits of those 
concerned, a democratic framework is an essential part 
of a developing democratic spirit. 

One approach to a democratic structure in a depart- 
ment where there is at least one with a specialized 
interest in each area, but where others must also do 


The 


authors present a brief analysis and discuss the types 
of opportunities best illustrating these principles. 


of us who know the physical education field by tested 
experience, undoubtedly stand together on the richness 
of its promise for both living and learning democracy. 

If the field of physical education is to render the 
contribution that it is possible for it to make to educa- 
tion for democracy, it is essential that each departmental 
unit be organized democratically for only in such a 
framework can concepts of democracy evolve. In or- 
ganizing a democratic framework, a crucial question 
arises immediately in this field: What is the role of 
the expert? It is a fact that by the end of even a 
four-year major, most young people have fairly well 
defined interests and specialties. 

In the larger setups, then, which permit an expert in 
at least one or two areas, the question arises as to how 
to make the best use of the expert and have as high 
a level of democracy as is possible in that situation. 
Shall the expert make all decisions for the area even 
if he alone teaches in that area? If others teach in 
that area, what relationship shall the expert have to 
them? This is a basic question which starts at the 
elementary level where the classroom teacher is the 
constant and the local expert may or may not exist. 

This question persists through higher education where 
considerable specialization may be present. In the case 
of the college or university, a departmental staff may 
even consist of a collection of specialists each more or 
less a law unto himself in relation to his area of interest. 
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some teaching, is now assuming the form shown in the 
accompanying diagram. The program committees are 
semi-administrative in function; they are responsible 
for recommending and implementing policies for the 
college and professional programs respectively. The 
resource committees, on the other hand, are purely 
advisory; they are “on call” for expert assistance on 
any problem that arises in either program. 

The principles that are basic in this structure are as 
follows: determination of particular interests and abili- 
ties through personal conference; division of areas and 
allocation of responsibility to key people through com- 
mon consent if possible; selection of committee mem- 
bers in consideration of steps 1 and 2; determination 
of functions and policies by each committee for the area 
under its jurisdiction; submission of functions and 
policies in the form of recommendations to staff as a 
whole for workableness and acceptance or rejection. 
The entire process is continuous and is characterized by 
flexibility and adaptation to situations as they arise; 
clarity and unity come from group sanction. 

The student aspect of the democratic organization is 
even more challenging than that of the staff partly be- 
cause there are more of them and partly because of their 
relative inexperience. With a large student body, the 
democratic process may move with discouraging slow- 
ness but at least two steps can be taken in any situation: 
that of arriving at a composite definition of democracy 
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An example of democratic structure in departmental organization. 


in which both staff and students share; that of listing 
opportunities that embody characteristics of democratic 
action. 

The following analysis of democracy and democratic 
procedure represents the consensus of the staff.* 


The Dignity of Man 


This democratic principle implies the worthiness of 
the individual, right to contribute according to ability, 
right to security, right to defend self. Illustrative op- 
portunities in the field for the realization of this princi- 
ple by the college student are as follows: 

1. Departmental guidance conferences which offer an 
opportunity for self-direction in planning courses dur- 
ing the college career. 

2. Encouragement of the activity medium as an ex- 
pression of individual interests, ideas, and emotional 
release. . 

Illustrative opportunities for the realization of this 
principle by the professional student are as follows: 

1. Availability of the profession to all students re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. 

2. Recognition of individual differences in all pro- 
fessional teaching through the use of exemption tests 
for the superior students and opportunity to progress 
according to individual needs and capabilities. 

3. Provision of opportunities for student realization 
of own progress and success. 





1The two program steering committees are particularly responsible for 
the analysis. The members are Else Bockstruck, Marie Eibner, Helen 
Hauptfuehrer, Eloise Jaeger, Louraine Larson, Florence Tenney, Mar- 
jorie Wilson. 
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4. Provision of opportunities in the Professional Stu- 
dents’ Organization for the assumption of responsibili- 
ties that will stimulate personal and professional growth. 

5. Availability of class advisers for guidance on indi- 
vidual problems. 

6. Recognition of individual worth through special 
awards and scholarships provided by the alumnae and 
the student organization. 


Freedom of Choice 


This principle implies rights to freedom of thought, 
of conscience, of religion, of expression, peaceful as- 
sembly, and association, the right to choose work and 
employment, to determine own rest and leisure, to free- 
dom of education in relation to capabilities. Suggested 
opportunities in the field for the realization of this 
principle by the college student are: 

1. Availability of either instructional or recreational 
programs to all regardless of race or color. 

2. Freedom of choice of activity, i.e., the health rating 
is the only limiting factor but there is choice of activity 
for those with restricted ratings. 

3. Free election of additional courses after complet- 
ing college requirements. 

4. Wide provision for individual differences for all 


» possible choices in both instructional and recreational 


programs. 

5. Wide choice in fulfilling the additional ways of 
meeting the requirements of the various courses chosen, 
e.g., ways of meeting the posture requirement, the type 
of purpose to be pursued in the conditioning class. 

6. Use of anonymous surveys of all offerings to de- 
termine interests and needs of students. 

7. Availability of special courses to meet specialized 
vocational needs of the various colleges. 

8. Freedom in use of physical education facilities by 
all women students, e.g., women’s athletic association 
room, swim clinic, recreational swimming, posture clinic, 
siesta room. 

Suggested opportunities for the realization of this 
principle by the professional student are as follows: 

1. Freedom to select areas of specialization. 

2. Freedom of any student to request exemption 
from requirements if standards have been met. 

3. Freedom of expression in the execution of class 
committee work, advisory interaction, and social activi- 
ties. 

4. Freedom to assist in the determination of the 
direction of the professional student’s convocation hour. 

5. Freedom by the Professional Students’ Organiza- 
tion to act as a governing body to determine and carry 
out policies for the good of all, e.g., department library 
and lunchroom regulation. 

6. Provision of facilities for purposes of convenience, 
study, recreation, lunchroom, library, first-aid room, 
siesta room, and clubroom. 

7. Provision of equipment for group recreation other 
than within department-sponsored activities. 

8. Free expression by student teachers in selection of 
schools for student teaching and observation. 


(Continued oi page 610) 
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an Editorials — 


Recognition of Physical Education 
as a Profession 


N the field of physical education many research 

studies have been undertaken, are now in the proc- 
ess, and will be undertaken in the future to evaluate 
phases of the physical education program. In many 
cases the term “physical education program” is used 
to include that of health, physical education, athletics, 
recreation, camping, and all of its allied fields. The 
workers in the field of physical education are interested 
in measuring objectively the subjects that they teach. 
Why not carry this a-step further, a most important 
step, one that will evaluate the entire field of physical 
education on a much larger plane? The thought in 
mind is that of evaluating the personnel responsible 
for the conduct of the physical education program, an 
evaluation of the personnel in terms of the background 
and training of the individuals concerned. There are 
questions to be answered and they include such items 
as the type of school in which this or that person 
trained in order to qualify as a fit individual to handle 
the physical education program. 

Are we asking too much when we ask a question 
of this type? The answer must be ““No.” We find the 
same type of thing in the “looked-up to” fields of 
medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, and other pro- 
fessions. The time has long passed when physical 
education should take stock of itself and draw up a 
plan of accreditation of the schools teaching or claiming 
to teach an adequate curriculum for the training .of 
personnel in the field of physical education. 

The time has long passed for a national committee 
to draw up standards to be met by the various schools. 
These standards have been referred to from time to 
time and they now have taken shape as articles, speeches, 
workshops in physical education, and many other forms. 
To date nothing effective has taken place. 

Such a national committee can perhaps go about the 
process of evaluating the various schools and grading 
them A, B, C, and D in terms of various standards that 
have been or may be established. It is suggested that 
these schools be labeled with the various designations, 
and that lists be published so that these schools are na- 
tionally known in the educational field. Schools should 
be allowed time in which to remove their classification 
of D and set up as C, B, or even A. When these letters 
designating the various standards that have been as- 
signed to the schools have been adequately publicized, 
it is possible that the schools themselves may tend to 
overcome handicaps such as placement of personnel and 
tend to raise the calibre of their teaching offerings. If 
physical education hopes to attain recognition as one of 
the outstanding professions, it must attempt to raise 
the standards of all schools until they reach the grade 
of A, so that the graduate of the properly qualified 
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school will carry with him a sign of recognition that 
will be recognized by the public as that of a qualified 
leader in the field. Until such time as physical educa. 
tion cleans its own house, removing the less desirable 
it will not attain the standing that the leaders of the 
profession claim it should hold—Hyman Krakowey 
City College, New York City. 


Let’s Teach By Example 


ROBABLY the greatest medicine in an age of ten- 

sions, neurotics, and mental diseases is the catharsis 
or “release’’ we can experience through physical exer- 
cise. As teachers and “salesmen” for physical education, 
we have often read and talked about the emotional value 
of exercise and activity ; but teacher, educator, how long 
has it been since you have experienced the exhilaration 
and new-born freedom that comes with an old fashioned 
“work-out.” Lay aside your principles of education, 
your theory, thoughts of your work and jump into a 
warm bath of self-imposed sweat. What does it do for 
you? It puts real meaning into your job; it gives youa 
new appreciation for the extremely important job of 
educating the physical. 

Imagine a musician who tries to teach the piano when 
he himself possesses no skill on the instrument, or how 
about the clergyman who preaches a sermon on toler- 
ance, only to be found intolerant himself? Ridic- 
ulous, you say; nevertheless, this is exactly what can, 
and often, does happen in our profession. 

Contrast the positions of two extreme men, both 
physical education people. 

John Doaks is a physical education instructor in X 
College. He stands before his class and expounds the 
wonders of the physiology of exercise, how it makes a 
cleansing, rejuvenating stream out of the blood, how it 
tones muscles to do the everyday tasks of life, how it 
helps to relieve strained and overworked “short circuit” 
nerves. I look at him and nod approval. I know that 
what he is saying is true because I have experienced the 
things he is talking about. So far, so good, now let us 
look at John Doaks himself. 

His fingers bear the tell-tale stains of nicotine, his 
“spreading mid-section” is a-neon sign announcing his 
overindulgence at the table and lack of work in the 
gymnasium. If John Doaks were just another citizen, 
there would be nothing extremely unusual about his 
habits or appearance. But he is not just another citi- 
zen ; he is a sky-written sign that says, “Physical educa- 
tion doesn’t work. It’s pure fabrication. Here am I, 
John Doaks, to prove it.” * 

A great theorist, this teacher, but I wonder what his 
students remember or respect about him? 

Contrast this with the opposite case. The instructor 

(Continued on page 627) 
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Progress in Safety Education 


Despite difficulties we have made advances in safety education. 


The author points out some of the indications of progress. 


EALTH and physical educators, as well as safety 
educators, are often impatient because of the ap- 
parently slow progress in the development of 

safety education in the schools. Why is it, they ask, 
that such an important movement has been so slow in 
taking hold? Is there not clear evidence, they ask, that 
accident-prevention activities do reduce accidents? Why 
is it that so many schools pay so little attention to ac- 
tivities that have so clearly demonstrated their value? 

Those who are not new to the field will remember 
that the organized movement for child safety is hardly 
two decades old. It takes far more time than this brief 
period to make much progress in the schools. You will 
remember that it has taken many years for health and 
physical education to get a foothold, and even now it re- 
quires constant vigilance to maintain the ground that has 
been gained. The schools move slowly. 

Even though the President considered the safety 
movement so important that he called three national 
conferences in recent years, emphasizing the importance 
of highway safety, fire prevention, and industrial safety, 
and even though these conferences have prepared strong 
recommendations for an action program in the schools, 
there are still too many places where safety instruction 
is wholly incidental or is very poorly organized. Yet 
there are few subjects that have so clearly demonstrated 
their value. 

One favorable aspect of the value of the safety move- 
ment is that we have accurate checks and balances. There 
is one criterion for our work that is a sound measure: 
Is this program actually reducing child deaths and in- 
juries? It isn’t a question of whether or not a super- 
visor thinks that his program is successful. The ques- 
tion is, how does it measure up in terms of changes in 
accident records? In the statistical records we have a 
reliable measure of what is going on, as indicated in the 
accompanying chart. 


The Child Safety Movement Does Get Results 


Child traffic deaths in the last two decades have shown 
a steady decline, while adult deaths have been moving 
upward. In spite of the increase in population and in 
the number of vehicles, this favorable trend has resulted 
in the saving of more than 24,000 lives of children, be- 
sides well over a million non-fatal injuries. Many cities 
have demonstrated conclusively that traffic deaths to 
children can be greatly reduced. 





An address presented at the Boston convention of the AAHPER, April 
1949, 
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The death rate for children of school age from other 
types of accidents has also fallen steadily since 1922. 
Actually the rate has dropped 31 percent; child safety 
activities are paying dividends. 

While the yearly record of drownings has changed but 
little in the iast two decades, there has been considerable 
reduction in the rate for youngsters of school age. In 
1927, 21 percent of fatal drownings were in the 10-15 
age group; in 1947 this percentage had been reduced to 
18 percent, in spite of a great increase in the use of 
water facilities by young people, and an increase in 
child population. 


HERBERT J. STACK 


Center for Safety Education 
New York University 
New York City 


There is also evidence that school trained drivers 
have a significantly better accident record than the un- 
trained. There was a time when we used to blame teen- 
aged youngsters for having an accident record five or six 
times as bad as the record for adults. However, recent 
studies that have been conducted by us in four states 
show that the teen-agers are considerably better than the 
20-24 age group. Is this not something that we would 
naturally expect? Well coached teams play better foot- 
ball; well trained orchestras play better music; well 
trained drivers have fewer accidents. 

There has been a steady, downward trend in deaths 
from football accidents in the last decade. The same 
downward trend is noted in non-fatal injuries in other 
sports, as well as in the gymnasium. Athletic accidents 
can be reduced just as any other type of accident. But 
such reductions cannot be effected by wishful thinking 
and no planning. <A recent doctoral thesis at New York 
University has shown clearly the steps essential to safety 
in all types of sports.* 

There have also been significant gains made in acci- 
dent prevention in boys’ and girls’ camps throughout 





1 Don C. Seaton. The preparation of a course in safety education for 
teachers of health and physical education in training. Doctoral disserta- 
tion, New York University. (Published as Safety in Sports, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1948.) 
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the country. Some can remember the days before San- 
ders completed his thesis on camp health and safety. 
This research, which sold more than 7,000 copies even 
before it was published, had far-reaching effects on 
camp practices. Most camps are far safer today for 
youngsters than they were two decades ago. 

There is another gain that should be recorded. When 
the writer came into the field of physical education more 
than 30 years ago, ihere were no provisions for taking 
care of disabled athletes. But today well over 30 states 
have some type of athletic insurance plan. This is in- 
deed real progress. It is interesting to note that this 
progresS has been made not so much -because of the 
leadership of state departments of education, but largely 
because of the influence of the principals and profes- 
sional organizations of physical educators in each state. 
While there is but little statistical evidence to show that 
these athletic benefit funds reduce accidents, it is evident 
that sound programs such as those administered by some 
of the leading states would naturally have this effect. 

There are many other examples that could be cited as 
evidence that ground is being gained. While the dangers 
of the environment of young people are steadily in- 
creasing, the battle against preventable accidents is being 
won on many fronts. Let us consider some of the more 
interesting developments. 
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Driver Education and Training 


This movement began several years before World 
War II, but lost ground during the war period. In the 
past three years there have been some striking gains; 
recent figures from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies in connection with the National High 
School Driver Award indicate that the number of 
schools providing this instruction has more than dou- 
bled. In some states nearly all schools offer the class- 
room courses. In addition there has been a salutary 
growth in behind-the-wheel training. Cars are being 
furnished by automobile dealers, and many schools are 
including road instruction. However while the class- 
room phase of the work can be readily undertaken (since 
the pupil load is the same as for other school subjects), 
road instruction with not more than four students in 
the car at one time poses some serious problems. This 
is true especially of the larger schools, if this type of 
training is to be provided for all students when they 
reach legal driving age. School administrators are faced 
with the problem of how’this is to be financed. 

Research studies have shown that greater emphasis in 
this work should be placed on the following : 

1. More attention to the improvement of the attitudes 

(Continued on page 614) 
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at Emory University, Georgia, I was privileged to 
attend the Southern District Convention of the 
AAHPER at Asheville, North Carolina, from February 
23 through February 25, 1949. Because this was the 
frst such convention I had attended, the impressions I 
received at that time might be of some interest to other 
members of the Association. 

The convention generally proved very stimulating, 
but some impressions gleaned from convention attend- 
ance were unfavorable. Thus, an analysis of the bene- 
fits of such a convention, together with a listing of criti- 
cisms thereof, seems to be in order. 

Unquestionably, a gathering such as this is a definite 
challenge to the thinking of men working in the fields 
of health, physical education, or recreation. Through 
association with men engaged in similar work at other 
schools and colleges, it is possible to learn what prob- 
lems confront them. In many instances, these prob- 
lems are those which in the past have proved trouble- 
some, are presently a problem, or may in the future 
confront the person attending a convention. Through 
a thorough discussion of these problems, many individ- 
uals can be made aware of their existence and also of 
the various solutions thereto which have been attempted 
or will be attempted by others. 


| S a member of the department of physical education 


that the youngster who, while living in Donora, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1935, saved and sacrificed in order to have 
enough money to go into nearby Pittsburgh to watch 
the late Babe Ruth play with the Boston Braves was 
none other than Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
unquestionably one of the top performers in major- 
league basebail today. Perhaps a little “hero worship” 
and attempted emulation of these heroes would be bene- 
ficial to persons in physical education and in all other 
professions. 


A& mentioned previously, there were certain features 
of the convention which left the writer with an un- 
favorable impression. None of these features, however, 
is necessarily associated with such a meeting and all can 
be eliminated if only sufficient effort is made. 

At several of the meetings there were definite indica- 
tions that speakers had made inadequate or no prepara- 
tion for their talks. A number seemed to feel that, be- 
cause they were describing their own work or things 
with which they were closely connected, they needed no 
advance preparation. The usual result was digression 
from the actual topic at hand. Also, in most instances, 
definite time limitations were set up so that frequently 
a speaker who had indulged in oratorical flights some 
distance removed from his topic returned to that subject 


Impressions of a First Convention 
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Furthermore, explanations of the manner in which 
various schools are handling their programs are of in- 
estimable value to physical educators in bringing about 
in their minds a re-evaluation of the programs which 
they are presently administering. Where one school has 
introduced a novel and beneficial feature in one or more 
phases of the program, a description of it provides great 
assistance to those in another school who are conscien- 
tiously striving to improve the quality and quantity of 
their own program. 

In every profession, be it medicine, law, major- 
league baseball, or physical education, there are certain 
persons who, as a result of their speeches, writings, 
teachings, and actions, are universally recognized and 
accepted as leaders in that profession. It is at meetings 
such as this past Southern District Convention that it is 
possible to meet these leaders in the fields of physical 
education, health education, and recreation, to hear them 
express their philosophies, and to benefit from their 
wide experience, 

It is conceivable that the writer might be accused of 
“hero worship” in this connection. Such an accusation 
would draw no denial. Let it be pointed out, however, 
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just as his time limit expired. By no means was this 
situation characteristic of all speakers, but it did occur 
frequently enough to impress upon me the necessity of 
thorough advance preparation for all talks, whether 
short or long. 

A further criticism has to do with the conduct of dis- 
cussion groups. In such a situation various members 
are called upon to state their views on certain matters 
and in some cases a desirable degree of audience par- 
ticipation is obtained. However, in every such meeting 
I attended, the meeting closed with nothing settled and 
matters as much unsettled as they were prior to the 
meeting. It is recognized that there is no cut and dried 
solution for certain issues; generally it is impossible to 
state at the conclusion of a discussion just what is the 
one right way to handle a problem or administer a phase 
of a program. However, it seems desirable that the 
last few minutes of a meeting of this sort should be de- 
voted to a general summing up of the problem at hand 
and of the suggestions which have been offered for its 
solution. If persons attending a meeting could come 
away with something a little more concrete than just a 
recollection of a number of persons stating their views, 
the meeting would provide a greater service. 

The final suggestion concerning improvement of the 
convention pertains to the seemingly wasteful practice 
of devoting a number of different meetings to the same 
topic. There were several instances of this in meetings 

(Continued on page 629) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Health Education 


The American Academy of Physical Education announces 
that its annual publication award has been made to the book 
entitled Health Education. This is the fourth edition of the 
report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. It was edited by Dr. Charles C. Wilson. 

At a nationwide sanitation conference held at the school of 
public health of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, June, 1949, the following resolution was adopted: 


Wuereas: Sanitation is a way of life as exemplified by the 
clean home, the clean farm, the clean business and industry, the 
clean neighborhood, and the clean community; and 

Wuereas: Sanitation, as a way of life and in addition to its 
accepted health benefits, contains social, economic, psychologic, 
and moral values; and 

Wuereas: The full benefits of sanitation may be obtained 
only through the continuing and joint efforts of all individuals, 
families, and organized groups that comprise the total com- 
munity. 


THEREFORE, be it resolved: 


1. That an expanded sanitation program on a nationwide 
basis is needed and should be developed as soon as possible; and 

2. That the National Sanitation Foundation, in collaboration 
with official and voluntary organizations and agencies, be urged 
to stimulate and further develop such a nationwide sanitation 
program; and 

3. That the first efforts be directed toward the development of 
communitywide educational programs, and that special emphasis 
be placed on individual and group participation. 


American Education Week will be November 6 through 12, 
1949. Wednesday, November 9, has been designated as Health 
and Safety Day. The following material relating to health 
will be available to schools: a folder entitled Js Your School 
Health Program Effective; a pamphlet entitled An Essential of 
Freedom; a radio script prepared in cooperation with the 
American Heart Association entitled “Rheumatic Fever”; and 
a play for elementary children, Health Around The Clock. 
American Education Week is sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the United States Office of Education, the 
American Legion, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The use of these prepared materials is not limited 
to American Education Week. Local medical societies and 
parent teachers’ associations, as well as schools, may find these 
health materials useful throughout the year. 

The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth will be held during the week of December 3, 1950. The 
conference is to be a citizens’ conference with full participation 
of parents and youth as well as professional workers in the 
field of child development. Major emphasis is being placed on 
pre-conference fact finding and recommendations so that con- 
ference time may be devoted to analyzing information and 
developing follow up activities. 

Travis County, Texas has been using a series of radio broad- 
casts for children of the intermediate grades entitled “Healthy 
Living in Our County.” <A kit of materials prepared for 
teachers for use before the broadcasts includes a parent’s manual, 
teacher’s guide, program outline, and scripts and testing ma- 
terials. The material was prepared through the cooperation of 
the University of Texas. This program was awarded first 
place at the 13th American Exhibit of Educational Radio Pro- 
grams at Ohio State University, 1949. 

A competitive examination for appointment of sanitarians 
(health educators) in the regular corps of the United States 
Public Health Service will be held on December 12, 13, and 
14, 1949. Applications must be received no later than Novem- 
ber 14, 1949. 


ite 


Dr. Leona Baumgartner became associate chief of the Chil. 
dren’s Bureau on June 2, 1949. She succeeds Dr. Martha 
Eliot who, after twenty-five years of service in the Children’s 
Bureau, has left to accept the position of assistant director. 
general of the World Health Organization. Dr. Baumgartner 
has been assistant commissioner of health with the New York 
City Department of Health. 

The fourth edition of Health Education, a guide for teach. 
ers and a text for teacher education, by the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association, published 
by the National Education Association, has been selected as 
one of 42 outstanding educational books of 1948 by a committee 
of educators cooperating with the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, Maryland. More than six hundred 1948 publica- 
tions were considered. 

A new monthly publication which will be of interest to health 
educators is Modern Sanitation published by Powell Magazines, 
Inc., 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York 1, New York. 
It is described as “a magazine slanted wholly and exclusively 
to the field of sanitation and industrial housekeeping. Modern 
Sanitation is a practical magazine aimed to broaden and expand 
the scope of the entire field of modern methods, equipment, and 
materials when and where they find a place in the maintenance 
of sanitation.” 

The Federal Security Administrator has announced grants 
totaling more than two and one-half million dollars for the 
training of personnel in psychiatry, neurology, clinical psychol- 
ogy, psychiatric nursing, and psychiatric scoial work. These 
grants were approved by Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele 
of the Public Health Service upon recommendation of the 
National Advisory Mental Health Council. Additional grants 
for mental health research are expected. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York announces 
the appointment of Dr. I. H. Goldberger as director of health 
education. Dr. Goldberger has served as assistant professor of 
pediatrics in the New York University Medical School. 

As an additional convenience for its membership, the 
AAHPER has instituted a type of exchange placement service. 
Basic information concerning applicants will be made available 
to prospective employers. The success of the program will 
require a high degree of professional cooperation. 

Applicants are invited to complete four copies of a card list- 
ing name, age, present occupation, and college training, as well’ 
as specific training and experience in the area of special inter- 
ests. Three of these cards may be sent to employers for exam- 
ination while the fourth will be kept on file at the national office. 
The AAHPER assumes no responsibility for recommendatior 
or references. Any future correspondence must be conducted’ 
by the two parties concerned. 

Employers are invited to complete a card prescribing general 
qualifications for the position to be filled. Application cards 
of persons most nearly meeting the requirements will be mailed’ 
to employers for examination. Cards will be sent upon request. 
Address Placement Service, AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Physical Education 


William P. Uhler, assistant in physical education, New Jersey: 
State Department of Education, has sent the national’ office a 
set of the New Jersey publications in health, physical education, 
and safety. Among these there is one entitied Check List in 
Physical Education for the Elementary Classroom Teacher 
which will interest members planning local surveys. Mr. Uhler’s 
address is 175 West State Street, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 

The magazine Vigor, published by the National’ Advisory: 
Council for Physical Education, Pretoria, South Africa, is 
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interested in obtaining contributions from Americans. Articles 
dealing with the following subjects will be of particular interest: 

1, Federal and state organization and provision for physical 
education, including state programs that have been put into 
operation. ; : ; ' 

2. Typical American university, high school, ard elementary 
school programs for physical education. 

3. Municipal schemes for physical education including re- 
creation and health education. 

4. Articles on the organization and administration of camps. 

5. Programs for physical education in the armed forces. 

6. Digests of the trend of research in physical education being 
conducted in the United States of America. 

7. Trends in the various sports in the United States. 

8. Coaching of specific forms of sport. Articles on American 
football will not be of interest since another code is followed 
in this country. 

Congratulations to the Physical Fitness Division of the 
Canadian Department of National Health and Welfare for their 
excellent annual report. Information on the professional work 
of the Canadian Physical Fitness Division may be secured by 
writing to Dr. Doris W. Plewes, assistant director, Physical 
Fitness Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Room 704 Jackson Building, Ottawa, Canada. 

Please note that all the publications and official sport guides 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics are now dis- 
tributed only by the AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The three most recent guides now available are: 
Basketball, Aquatics—Winter Sports and Outing Activities, 
Recreational Games—Volleyball. Copies are 50¢ each. 

The United States Volley Ball Association has taken over 
the publication of the official Volley Ball Guide formerly pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes in New York. It should be off the press 
at this time. Prices are as follows: 1-9 copies @ 50¢, cash 
with order ; 10-99 copies @ 38¢, cash with order; 100-999 copies 
@ 38¢ but if paid within 30 days, 34¢; 1000 copies and up 
@ 34¢ but if paid within 30 days, 28¢. Orders should be sent 
to the U. S. Volley Ball Association Printer, Box 109, Berne, 
Indiana. 

For a considerable period of time, there has been an acute 
need for a volume which would assist the inexperienced as well 
as the experienced person in doing research in physical educa- 
tion and its allied fields. The book, Research Methods in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, which has been written 
by a committee of men and women who are recognized for their 
proficiency in research, has been planned by the Research Sec- 
tion of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, to meet this need. 

Suggestions for selecting a problem and planning possible 
solutions are given. Research techniques ranging from library 
and philosophical methods to physiological and sports research 
methods are discussed at some length. Statistical methods and 
test construction are covered. Assistance in the preparation of 
the research report is included also. 

This book will be of particular value to those who are inter- 
ested in doing research but who have hesitated because of lack 
of training in this field. It will be helpful to the teacher in 
the field as well as to those who are engaged in or have done 
graduate study. 

This monograph may be obtained from the AAHPER, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for $5.00. 


Recreation 


Are you familiar with the periodical Extending Education? 
Write to Mr. L. B. Sharp, National Camp of Life Camps, Inc., 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for further information. 

Do you receive copies of Recreational Suggestions Exchange 
Bulletin? Write to Carolyn J. Nice, Editor, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Ben W. Miller, formerly executive secretary of the AAHPER 
and now executive director of the American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York City 16, has forwarded to 
the national office a copy of the AYH Handbook, 1949. In- 
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Anderson Merit Award 


Nominations are in order for the William G. Anderson 
Merit Award. 

This award honors the founder of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
by honoring each year in turn those persons who best 
exemplify Doctor Anderson’s philosophy of service to 
his profession and to mankind. 

Any AAHPER member may submit names of candi- 
dates by sending these names to the committee member 
representing the district in which the candidate resides 
by November 15. 

The committee members will in turn submit to the 
chairman the names, with biographies, of individuals 
whom they think worthy of consideration and whom 
they wish to sponsor. 

To be considered for the current year all nominations 
must be in the hands of the chairman on or before Decem- 
ber 15. 

1949-1950 committee members and the districts they 
represent are: 

Eastern, William F. Meredith, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Midwest, Leo J. Samuelson, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Central, Willard N. Greim, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Southern, Russell H. Lyons, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Southwest, Mrs. Bettse M. Phelps, Public Schools, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Northwest, Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The chairman is Mazie V. Scanlan, Public Schools, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Send nominations promptly to your district representa- 
tive. 











formation regarding AYH activities may be secured by writ- 
ing to the AYH national office. The American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., was the fifteenth organization to affiliate with the 
AAHPER. 


General 


In his capacity as consultant in rehabilitation to the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs of the United Nations, Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, professor and chairman of the department of rehabilita- 
tion and physical medicine, New York University College of 
Medicine, left for an extended trip to Austria and Poland in 
early September to consult with officials of those countries and 
to participate in a number of special teaching seminars in re- 
habilitation. 

Dr. Rusk conferred with officials of the World Health Organ- 
ization in Geneva, Switzerland, and of UNESCO in Paris and 
observed rehabilitation activities in England to gather material 
for his regular Sunday column which appears in the New York 
Times, of which he is an associate editor. He returned to New 
York in late October. Dr. Rusk will be one of the outstanding 
general session speakers at the AAHPER national convention 
in Dallas next April. 

During the week of June 26-July 1 your editor was in Chicago 
attending a workshop for editors sponsored by the Rural Edi- 
torial Service of the University of Chicago. The number of 
participants was about 70 and each person was assigned to one 
of four groups which rotated in their concentration on four 
aspects of magazine work: editorial planning, blueprinting an 
issue, readability, and layout. Each participant had six hours 
of study in each of these areas. Many very practical suggestions 
were received by the editor and many of them have already 
been put into practice. 
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The Gulick Award, 1950 


Reminder! Nominations are solicited for the Luther 
Halsey Gulick Award for Distinguished Service to the 
field of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for 
1950. Nominations should be sent by January 15 to the 
chairman, Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, or to your district committee member. Refer 
to the October Journal for details. Recipients of this 
award have been Luther Halsey Gulick, 1923; Jessie H. 
Bancroft, 1924; Thomas D. Wood, 1925; Thomas A. 
Storey, 1926; Clark W. Hetherington, 1928; George J. 
Fisher, 1929; Jesse F. Williams, 1939; Jay B. Nash, 1940; 
C. H. McCloy, 1944; William G. Anderson, 1945; Ethel 
Perrin, 1946; Blanche M. Trilling, 1947; Mabel Lee, 
1948; Elmer D. Mitchell, 1949. 


Honor Award Fellows, 1950 


Reminder! All members are urged to nominate worthy 
individuals for an Honor Award for 1950. Ask for a 
biographical data blank from your district chairman and 
return it to him by December 15. Don’t delay—do it now. 
The October Journal contains further information. 





Curran states that Miss Lapham is now 89 years old and still 
has “a keen mind, a fine philosophy of life, and above all 4 
sense of humor.” In 1900 Miss Lapham organized the first 
department of physical education at the University of South 
Dakota with the basement as her gymnasium. She also pre- 
sented one of the first public physical education exhibitions 
for women in the Midwest at the University of South Dakota. 
She has travelled extensively in Europe and the Orient. Ip 
1933 she retired from teaching at the age of 73 and now lives 
at 10th and Cass Streets, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Readers who 
have known Miss Lapham or who may have been former 
students of hers may wish to write to her. 





Eastern District News 











The consultants included Francis S. Chase, director of the 
Rural Editorial Service; R. L. Hunt, editor, The Phi Delta 
Kappan; Arthur H. Rice, editor, The Nation’s Schools; Edgar 
Dale, director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University; O. M. Forkert, Chicago, consultant on design and 
typography; Ralph W. Tyler, Division of Social Sciences, 
University of Chicago; Zoraida E. Weeks, assistant director 
of the Rural Editorial Service, and Roland Wolseley, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. 

Guests at special evening sessions included Frank Bane, 
executive director, Council of State Governments; and Robert 
M. Hutchins, chancellor of the University of Chicago. 

At the time that the list of committees was ready for pub- 
lication in the October Journal, the personnel of two commit- 
tees was not yet complete. All assignments for these two 
committees are now definite, however, and the membership is 
as follows: 


Exploratory Committee for a National Conference 
on the Elementary School Phase of the 
Physical Education Program 


Function: To study the nature, scope, organizations involved, 
and such other preliminary aspects as may be necessary for 
a national conference for the extension and improvement of 
the elementary school phase of the physical education program. 

Schneider, Elsa, chairman, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Blanchard, Vaughn, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Champlin, Ellis, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Evans, Ruth, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Manley, Helen, Public Schools, University City, Mo. 

Pritzlaff, A. H., Public Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Wayman, Frances, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


Joint Committee on Health Education Terminology 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, American 
Public Health Association, and 
American School Health Association 


Function: To restudy the definitions included in the report on 
health education terminology and add new definitions as 
necessary. 

Moss, Bernice, chairman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
1952. 

Grout, Ruth, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1951. 

Wilson, Charles C., Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 1950. 
Miss Charlotte Curran, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 

Minnesota, writes that last winter she had occasion to visit 

Miss Frances Lapham, one of physical education’s early pioneers, 

who was in the hospital at the time with a fractured leg. Miss 
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By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


CONNECTICUT By Carl F. Fischer 


The Eastern District Executive Committee of the AAHPER 
held a planning meeting on the campus of the University of 
Connecticut, September 9, 10, and 11. 

Dr. T. C. Ferguson, president of the Eastern District, called 
the first meeting on Friday evening. The following represen- 
tatives of the Eastern District and guests were present: Maine— 
Amy Thompson, James H. Grooms, Henry LaVallee;. Con- 
necticut—Carl Fischer, Charles Prohaska, Ruth Byler, Marjorie 
Zang ; New York—John Shaw, Marie Schuler, Lloyd Appleton: 
Pennsylvanfa — Lowell Drake, Karl Oermann; Delaware — 
George Ayars, Frank Loucks; Maryland — Herbert Steiner, 
Cecil Norris, Warren Evans; District of Columbia — Joseph 
Krupa; New Hampshire—Grace Felker, Marion Beckwith; 
Rhode Island—John Osterberg, A. V. Skonberg. 

The following officers were present: T. C. Ferguson, pres- 
ident; Dorothy Ainsworth, past president; Minnie Lynn, 
president-elect; H. F. Kilander, vice president for health educa- 
tion; H. Richardson, vice president for recreation; Walter 
Kadel, secretary-treasurer ; Charles Weckwerth, vice president- 
elect for recreation; L. Jones, member-at-large; W. Grimshaw, 
chairman of Constitution Committee; C. L. Brownell, district 
representative; Arthur Esslinger, vice president for physical 
education. 

Highlights of the agenda were the recommendations by the 
three vice presidents, the discussions on the yearbook and on the 
problems regarding coordination of state, district and national 
associations, and the announcement of the dates of the Eastern 
District and national conventions in 1950 and 1951. The na- 
tional convention in 1950 will be held at the Hotel Adolphus 
and Hotel Baker, Dallas, Texas, and in 1951, at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan. The Eastern District convention in 
1950 will be at the Hotel Chalphant, Atlantic City, and in 1951, 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City (tentative). 

A recreation meeting on Saturday night led by Warren 
Schmidt, rural sociologist and youth leader on the staff of the 
University of Connecticut, added just the right note to many 
hours of serious thought and deliberation. The final meeting 
adjourned at 10:30 a.m. on Sunday with the slogan “On to 
Atlantic City.” 


MAINE By Harry T. Hayes 


The Maine Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will hold its annual convention at the Garland Street 
Junior High School in Bangor on Thursday, October 27, and 
Friday, October 28. The program calls for a meeting of the 
Men’s Athletic Section and the Physical Education Section on 
Thursday afternoon, while the Health Education Section, the 
Recreation Section, and the Women’s Athletic Section will meet 
Friday morning. The convention is a working conference with 
the membership acting as participants in the program. 

In Maine recently there was a meeting of a committee com- 
posed of Howard G. Richardson, state director of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation as content chairman; Mrs. Ruth 
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Young, representing the Maine Public Health Association in 
the field of health education; Mr. James H. Grooms, superin- 
tendent of recreation and parks, representing recreation; and 
Dr. Rome Rankin, University of Maine, representing physical 
education. The purpose of the meeting was to study the Na- 
tional Conference Report on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration and discuss the ways in_ which this report may be 
implemented and used more effectively in the State of Maine. 

Mr. Henry C. Lavallee, president of the MAHPER, appointed 
Miss Amy Thompson of Waterville, Mrs. Ruth Young of 
Augusta, and Mr. James H. Grooms of Auburn to represent the 
state at a meeting of Eastern District representatives at the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs, Connecticut, September 
10-12. Mr. Howard G. Richardson, state director of physical 
education, health, and recreation, is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Eastern District Association and accompanied 
the Maine delegates to the meeting. 

Mr. G. Everett Strout, director of guidance and safety educa- 
tion for the Portland schools, is director of a teacher-safety 
education group which will develop materials in this area of 
education which may be used by the state in the promotion of a 
safety program. The teachers will meet at Farmington State 
Teachers College for a period of six weeks studying safety 
education. 

Miss Eleanor Chambers, South Portland High School has 
been appointed chairman of the State Necrology Committee of 
the MAHPER. 

Mr. James H. Crain is the newly appointed director of recrea- 
tion in the City of Lewiston. 

The City-of Auburn has completed a beautiful new park, 
known as Pettingill Park, which has one of the best baseball 
diamonds in the State of Maine. It has been made available for 
the use of the citizens of the City of Auburn. The representative 
semi-professional baseball team under the managership of 
“Ducky” Pond, coach at Bates College, will provide summer 
baseball for the people of Auburn. The project for developing 
the park was under the direction of the director of recreation of 
Auburn, Mr. James H. Grooms, and many other departments of 
the city cooperated. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


Although the water safety “learn to swim” summer program 
of the Baltimore Red Cross Chapter has just completed its ninth 
year, its activities have grown tremendously since its small be- 
ginning in 1941. Early in 1940, when the water safety service 
of the chapter was reorganized, with Oscar W. Hoar as director, 
a survey was made to determine what had been done before, if 
anything, and what type of program was needed. No “learn to 
swim” programs had been conducted in the city or in Baltimore 
or Howard County under Red Cross sponsorship. There had 
been a little activity in the private pools, with about 100 certifi- 
cates being issued each year. This was indeed virgin territory 
in which to make a start. 

During the summer of 1941, two programs were started in 
Baltimore County, one at Beaver Dam, Cockeysville, and another 
at Glyndon. These were immediately successful, and at the end 
of the two-week lesson period, a total of 43 certificates was 
awarded. “However, no progress was made in establishing pro- 
grams in the municipal’ pools, and none was made for the next 
three years. It was apparently difficult to convince the city 
residents that the lessons were free, that no cost at all was 
involved, and that it was a public service program of the 
Baltimore Chapter. 

During the winter of 1942, considerable work was done in 
canvassing locations and pools for the coming summer. As a 
result, the summer of 1942 saw five programs in action in Balti- 
more County, and the water safety service acquired one paid 
instructor. After questions had been raised on the need for 
such programs, a survey was cortducted in the schools which 
clearly demonstrated the dire lack of swimming knowledge 
throughout the Chapter area. The questions asked were these: 
Can you swim 50 feet? Would you like to learn to swim? 
Where are the swimming facilities nearest you? The results 
proved conclusively that 98 percent of school children in the city 
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and in Baltimore and Howard counties could not swim. Of the 
2 percent who could, one percent were self-taught. 

In the summer of 1942, two locations for programs were found 
in Howard county, and 14 programs were conducted in Balti- 
more county, so that the “learn to swim” service was definitely 
under way. The number of programs conducted in the muni- 
cipal pools, which finally were organized in 1944, and in Balti- 
more and Howard counties, now ranges in the sixties. During 
the summer of 1949, 10 instructors and two supervisors were 
employed by the Chapter water safety service. 

In the nine years’ operation, 20,524 persons have earned swim- 
ming certificates. In the municipal pools, the instructors are 
employed by the Bureau of Recreation and are under Red Cross 
supervision. In the county programs, the instructors are hired 
by the water safety service and are likewise carefully supervised. 
All instructors are either graduates of schools of physical educa- 
tion or are attending such schools at present. All instructors 
have had thorough training, and have attended at least one, if not 
more, of the aquatic schools held each summer by the national 
Red Cross. 

Free admittance to private pools for the duration of the class 
period has been one of the aims of the program since its inception. 
Each year, a few more pools have made this concession, until in 
1948, all had arranged to extend this cooperation. This means 
that in addition to free admission, locker room and other cus- 
tomary fees also are waived. 

Free transportation to the pools in the counties has been 
another aim of the programs. By contacting local service and 
Civic groups who serve as joint sponsors of the “learn to swim” 
projects, arrangements have been worked out so that necessary 
transportation is always available to the county children. The 
sponsors also lend their assistance in promoting the classes in 
their neighborhoods so that there is always a good attendance. 
The location of the program is planned so that anyone in the 
Chapter area will find one within a reasonable distance from 
his home. 

Although emphasis is always on the non-swimmers, classes are 
arranged at the various pools for intermediates, swimmers in 
junior and senior lifesaving, and for adults as well as for chil- 
dren. No group is neglected. This past summer, for the first 
time, demonstrations in boating and canoeing safety were in- 
cluded in 38 different programs. 

Each year, before the close of the school year, thousands of 
leaflets are distributed giving the date and location of the 
swimming programs. Newspaper articles and radio spots also 
help to publicize these programs. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 


The retirement of Miss Margaret McCarthy from the physical 
education department of the Boston public schools takes from 
active duty one of the pioneers in our field. Miss McCarthy 
received her A.B. from Radcliffe College in 1903. She then 
entered Wellesley College, graduating from the department of 
hygiene in 1905. She taught physical education at Smith College, 
Frieberg Academy, Knox School, School for Crippled Children 
in Boston, and in the Brookline public schools, prior to her 
appointment to the Girls’ High School in Boston. In 1916 Miss 
McCarthy worked with Dr. Lovett and Dr. Klein at the Bow- 
doin School in Boston where the posture program was intro- 
duced. In 1930 she was one of three who compiled a pamphlet 
on posture training for school children under the guidance and 
approval of Drs. Osgood, Brown, and Golthwaite. 

For the past twenty-three years Miss McCarthy has been a 
supervisor of physical education in the elementary schools of 
Boston. Her plans for her retirement are strenuous and inter- 
esting. Her many friends wish her many years of happy active 
living. 

Mr. Ralph H. Colson, assistant supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, acted as assistant manager for the WSA 
track and field squad which competed in Norway and Sweden 
during the past summer. 

The following statistics were received from our state director 
of physical education, Mr. Daniel Kelly. There are 196 men 
and 191 women listed as supervisors of physical education in 
the 258 senior high schools of Massachusetts. Physical in- 
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structors are not included in this number. There are 218 gym- 
nasiums in the high schools and 216 have playgrounds adjoining 
the building. Girls’ sports in high schools show that 210 have 
basketball teams (intramural and interscholastic); 65 offer 
field hockey; 21 have tennis teams; 9 compete on golf teams. 
Boys’ sports in high schools show that 25 have baseball; 235, 
basketball ; 165, football; 126, track; 60, hockey; 49, tennis; 46, 
golf; 36, cross country; 25, soccer; and 12, swimming. The 
enrollment in Massachusetts high schools provides an interesting 
variation: there are 9 with less than 50, 43 with less than 100, 
48 with less than 200, 67 with less than 500, and 91 with over 
500 pupils. 


NEW JERSEY By Gerald A. Garafola 


During a period of three years the division of health, safety, 
and physical education of the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion has conducted county workshops in physical education for 
classroom teachers of the elementary schools. The basic plan 
was for a three-day workshop, each teacher attending one full 
day with other teachers in his own grade grouping. In many 
instances administrators and physical education teachers were 
in attendance. The program consisted of both conference and 
practical work. The conferences were based on questions sub- 
mitted by the teachers. All practical work was done with 
teachers acting as the pupils. These workshops have been 
well received and have had a stimulating effect upon the elemen- 
tary physical education program. 

The New Jersey Association for Heaith and Physical Educa- 
tion will hold its sectional meeting, in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the New Jersey Education Association, 
on Saturday, November 12, 1949, at the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City. The convention dates are from November 10 to 
November 12 inclusive. Teachers may attend without loss of 
salary. 

There will be a demonstration of physical education activities 
for boys and girls at the 10:00 a.m. session. Miss Mazie Scan- 
lan, public schools, Atlantic City, will be in charge. 

At the 11:00 a.m. session, Miss Elsa Schneider, specialist 
in health and physical education, U. S. Office of Education, will 
speak on “Meeting Challenging Problems in Health and Physical 
Education.” Mrs. Gene White, public schools, Audubon, will 
serve as discussion leader. 

Mr. R. Warren Fogerty of the high school at Kearny, is 
president of the association. Miss Dorothy Simpson, New 
Jersey College for Women, is vice president and program 
chairman. 

The New Jersey Association is looking forward to the 
Eastern District Convention to be held in Atlantic City in 1950. 


NEW YORK By Marie R. Schuler 


A work conference for directors of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation was held at Cortland State Teachers College 
Camp at Raquette Lake, New York, October 3-6, 1949. This 
conference was organized by the division of health and physical 
education of the State Education Department to give directors 
the opportunity to exchange ideas and discuss problems con- 
cerning the administration of these programs. Problems dis- 


cussed included physical education standards; gradation of - 


physical education instruction; planning of health, physical 
education, and recreation programs; records and reports; certi- 
fication of directors; supervision of programs and planning of 
facilities. Consultants and resource personnel in the administra- 
tion, organization, and supervision of these programs from 
school districts, universities, and the State Education Depart- 
ment discussed administrative problems and aided the work 
groups. The conference was organized to permit time for 
general sessions, work groups on individual problems, and in- 
dividual conferences with consultants. The conference agenda 
provided both work and relaxation. Lodging and meals were 
provided by the college and conference members had the use 
of the entire camp, consisting of 17 buildings and 350 acres. 
A boat trip around the 90 miles of shoreline of beautiful 
Raquette Lake at the most colorful time of year provided added 
enjoyment. 

The 1949 fall conference of the Eastern District Association 
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at Storrs, Connecticut, September 9-11, was attended by the 
following members from New York state: John Shaw, Pres- 
ident; Lloyd Appleton, president-elect; Marie Schuler, past 
president; William Grimshaw, chairman of the EDA Con- 
stitution Committee; and Clifford Brownell, EDA representa. 
tive on the national Board of Directors. Some of the sessions 
were devoted to a detailed discussion of plans and program 
for the 1950 Eastern District Convention at Atlantic City and 
reports and plans of state associations. There was opportunity 
for representatives from the various states to exchange ideas 
and discuss problems concerning terms of officers, publications 
memberships, constitution, dues, and other mechanics of organ. 
ization. Saturday evening was devoted to social and recreational 
games and dancing. 

A survey of policy and practice in the city, village, and 
central schools of New York state with reference to extra pay 
for extra service has recently been completed by John Shaw of 
Syracuse University and George Krablin of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. This survey was conducted for the information of the 
New York state association at the request of the General 
Policies Board. 

Students and physical education instructors of approximately 
forty-five eastern colleges were invited to participate in an 
archery play day and clinic sponsored by the physical education 
department of Barnard College, women’s undergraduate division 
of Columbia University, on October 15. This coeducational 
event held on the Columbia University athletic field, featured 
the instruction of Mrs. M. K. Miller, archery specialist and 
director of the Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, and former inter- 
national, Connecticut state, and New York city archery cham- 
pion, and a demonstration of target archery by Jean Lee, 
national and eastern women’s archery champion. Non-com- 
petitive shooting for students, a display of practical aid ma- 
terial, and educational movies were also scheduled, together 
with an informative talk on archery tackle, and an explanation 
and demonstration of archery golf and clout and field archery. 
The program was planned to give students an opportunity 
to meet and participate with archers from other colleges and 
to present current, up-to-date information on the sport. Other 
members of the clinic staff were Ann Mullan, publicity chair- 
man of the Archery Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics; Joe Mandel; Edith Andorfer; Edith Pruss; 
Don Begenau; and Corinne Bize, Barnard College physical 
education instructor in charge of arrangements for the clinic. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


On September 21, 1949, the Southeastern District had a 
dinner meeting at the Ardmore Junior High School, Ardmore, 
Pa., sponsored by the officers and assisted by Mr. Harold 
Spaeller of Lower Merion High School. After dinner, the 
meeting was divided into two sections, one for men, and the 
other, for women., Miss Ethel Encke, vice president, introduced 
the following members of the panel who spoke to the women: 
Mrs. Mildred Olson Anders, Norristown High School, “Girls’ 
Intramural Athletics”; Miss Lucille Hendricks, Lower Merion 
High School, “Girls’ Interscholastic Athletics’; Mrs. Elinor 
Zimmerman Taylor, West Chester High School, “Medical 
Excuse Problem of the Schools”; Miss Virginia Allen, Swarth- 
more High School, “The Health Council in the High School”; 
Miss Dorothy Yanisch, West Chester State Teachers College, 
“College Physical Education for Girls” ; and Mrs. Lilyan Wright, 
Chester High School, “Social Hygiene for High School Girls.” 

Russell Sturzebecker, West Chester State Teachers College, 
introduced the following men speakers and their topics: Mr. 
Robert Keehn, Berwyn High School, “A Practical Testing 
Program”; L. K. Bergey, Haverford Junior High School, 
“A Junior High Decathlon”; Milton Kalickman, Upper Chi- 
chester High, “Administrative Problems for the Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher in the Small High School” ; Edward Remorenko, 
Ridley Township High School, “Administrative Problems of 
the Director of Physical Education in a Large High School”; 
Robert Miller, Ardmore Junior High School, “Free-Time and 
Intramural Program in the Junior High School”; Robert For- 
wood, Chester High School, “The Standard Safety and First 
Aid Course”; Lloyd Black, Lansdowne High School, “A Physi- 
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cal Recreation Program”; and Millard Robinson, Swarthmore 
High School, “The Five-Day Week Physical Education Pro- 
gram at Swarthmore High School.” 
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By Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 


The officers of the Southwest District for the year 1949-50 
are: president, Frank R. Williams, Arizona State Department ; 
secretary-treasurer, Helen Watkins, Arizona Tuberculosis and 
Health Association ; vice president for health, E. C. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; vice president for physical edu- 
cation, Ruth Russell, University of Nevada; vice president for 
recreation, Howard Bell, Los Angeles, California; vice presi- 
dent-elect for health, Vaughn Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; vice 
president-elect for physical education, Harold Schoenfeld, Oak- 
land, California; vice president-elect for recreation, Cedric 
Austin, Phoenix, Arizona. 

The 12th annual District Conference was held in Phoenix, 
Arizona, May 5, 6, 7. The president, Miss Luell Weed, Stanford 
University, presided. The Executive Committee of the Arizona 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
headed by R. H. Lavik, president, together with the skillful 
management of Catherine Wilkinson, backed by state, county, 
and city school and health personnel, provided all that was neces- 
sary for a successful convention. The guest speakers included 
Dudley S. DeGroot, head football coach, West Virginia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Ralph. Eckert, California State Department of 
Education; William Meredith, director of physical education, 
University of Pennsylvania; Carl Nordly, president, AAHPER; 
Dr. Henry Schumacher, mental hygiene consultant, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Carl Troester, executive secretary, AAHPER; 
Catherine Worthingham, director of professional education, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

The convention opened with an emphasis on the dance program 
and was concluded by an all-conference “round-up” luncheon, 
addressed by Dudley S. DeGroot. Dr. DeGroot spoke at 
length on the subject, “Activities for All.” 


CALIFORNIA 


The American School Health Association, California Division, 
held its spring conference, April 9-10, in San Diego, California. 
The conference was aimed at improving health education pro- 
grams including the teaching of health, health services, healthful 
school living and their integration with community living. The 
conference was presided over by the president, G. G. Wetherill, 
director of health education, San Diego City Schools. 

The 16th annual convention of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held in San 
Francisco April 9-12. President David J. Cox of San Francisco 
State College presided. 

Dale Hoskin, former director of physical education, Stephen 
Junior High School, Long Beach, California, has been appointed 
coordinator of physical education and youth services in the 
office of the Los Angeles County superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles County. 

Dr. E. C. Davis, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, reports that Dr. William R. LaPorte, chairman of the 
division of health, physical education, and recreation, is well 
on the road to recovery after several weeks of hospitalization. 
J. Wynn Fredericks will be acting chairman until February. 

Several new members have been added to the staff at the 
University of Southern California at Los Angeles. Dr. Aileene 
Lockhart, associate professor, has come from the University of 
Nebraska, and her duties will be in the areas of teacher educa- 
tion and research. Miss Jane Harris, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Texas, will assist in the dance and recreation pro- 
gram. Dr. Lawrence Pape, assistant professor, formerly at 
Columbia University, will have responsibilities in teacher educa- 
tion. Finally, Mr. Donn E. Bair, who has come from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will teach physical education and health 
education. 
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Northwest District News 


By R. K. Cutler, University of Washington, Seattle 





OREGON By Katherine M. Rahl 


The Executive Board of the Oregon Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for 1949-50 includes the 
following: president, Bill Bowerman, University of Oregon; 
secretary, Jess Lauffer, Grants Pass Public Schools; treasurer, 
Paul Johnston, Springfield Public Schools; president-elect, 
P. O. Sigerseth, University of Oregon; past presidents, Erma 
Weir, Oregon State College, and Verne Gilmore, Salem Public 
Schools; chairman for physical education, Harry Thompson, 
Gresham Public Schools; chairman for health education, Harris 
Olson, Corvallis Public Schools; chairman for recreation, to 
be appointed; representative to Joint Staff Advisory Council 
of State Board of Health, State Department of Education, 
and State System of Higher Education, Verne Gilmore; pub- 
licity chairman, Jack Begelman, Oregon State College. Non- 
voting board members are the editor of Oregon News Bulletin, 
official publication of the association, Katherine M. Rahl, State 
Department of Education; and two consultants, George Sirnio 
and Katherine Rahl, state supervisors of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, State Department of Education, Salem. 

Bend, located directly east of “The Three Sisters” in the 
Cascade Mountain range in central Oregon, will beckon mem- 
bers of the state association to the fall meeting to be held Decem- 
ber 9 and 10. Claude Cook, supervisor of health and physical 
education in Bend Public Schools, is conference chairman. 

The superintendent of public instruction and the state health 
officer have issued a joint statement entitled Health Examina- 
tions of Pupils in Oregon Schools. This joint recommendation 
was developed by a subcommittee of the Joint Staff Committee 
of the State Board of Health, State Department of Education, 
and State System of Higher Education. Complete policies and 
procedures to guide local health and school officials in securing 
minimum medical inspection and guidance are set forth in the 
circular. The main features concerning pupils to be examined 
(grouped in order of priority) follow: 

1. All pupils entering school for the first time. Preschool 
examinations preferred. 

2. All pupils referred through teacher-nurse screening. When 
routine examinations can be given to only those children enter- 
ing school, increased emphasis should be placed on teacher-nurse 
screening, especially in the upper elementary grades and in 
secondary schools. Procedures are described in the publica- 
tions Health Services for the School-Age Child in Oregon (page 
19, part F) and Oregon Manual for the Use of the School Health 
Record Card (page 13). 

3. All pupils new to the school system. Examinations are not 
necessary if a satisfactory health record is provided from the 
previous school attended (See Oregon Manual for the Use of 
the School Health Record Card page 10, part A6.) 

4. All pupils entering the ninth grade. Where sufficient pro- 
fessional personnel is available to provide routine examinations 
in two grades it is strongly recommended that pupils entering 
the ninth grade be examined in addition to those entering the 
first grade. In those areas where it is possible to have three 
routine examinations during the school life of the child, it 
would be desirable to have such examinations in the first, seventh, 
and tenth grades. This would provide two examinations during 
the elementary school period with an examination near the 
beginning of puberty and another in the very important period 
of adolescence. 

5. Students participating in strenuous athletics should be 
examined in accordance with the provisions described in 
Health Services for the School-Age Child in Oregon (page 23, 
part I). 

Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, specialist in family life educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois has recently been appointed 
associate professor of home economics at Oregon State College 
where he will take a leading role in the expansion of family 
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relations and marriage preparation programs. A member of 
the national committee on parent education and chairman of 
the national committee on education for marriage and family 
life in schools, he is joint author of Goals for American Edu- 
cation, Sex Adjustments of Young Men, and numerous mono- 
graphs and articles. 

Dean R. W. Leighton of the school of health and physical 
education of the University of Oregon announces the appoint- 
ment of Howard V. Meredith as research professor of physical 
education. Dr. Meredith comes to the University from the 
State University of Iowa and has served there as the head of 
the Child Welfare Research Station. In addition to various 
positions in the Child Welfare Research Station, he has served 
as exchange professor at Harvard University and visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Southern California. Dr. Meredith 
is a member of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
American Association of Physical Anthropologists, American 
Association of University Professors, lowa Academy of Science, 
Sigma Xi, and Lambda Delta Sigma. 

The addition of Dr. Meredith to the staff of the school of 
health and physical education will make possible research and 
teaching in child growth and development. Underlying the 
thinking and planning of physical education at the University 
of Oregon is the concept that physical education has as its pri- 
mary purpose the promoting of growth and development of 
youngsters, and that carefully selected activity promotes growth 
and directs growth in the proper channels. In the July, 1949, 
issue of the American Journal of Public Health appears an 
article by Dr. Meredith entitled “Physical Growth Record for 
use in Elementary and High Schools.” The physical growth 
record was prepared in response to the invitation from the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the American 
Medical Association and the National Education Association. 
The purpose of the booklet is to supply interesting and help- 
ful information regarding the physical growth of school chil- 
dren and is recommended for use in the schools of the United 
States. 

Dr. H. S. Hoyman, professor of health education at the 
University of Oregon has joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as a full professor. Dr. Hoyman has made an 
outstanding record at the University of Oregon by developing 
the undergraduate and graduate health education curricula 
and has provided leadership for the development of the health 
program in the public schools. He is editor of Health Guide 
Units for Oregon Teachers, the course of study for secondary 
schools in Oregon, Your Health and Personality, and Functional 
Health Teaching. 

“Tune-up In Health” is the title given to the “In-school” 
radio education series in health designed for intermediate-grade 
boys and girls which opened October 4 over KOAC, the radio 
station owned and operated by the State System of Higher 
Education. This series replaces ““The Doctor Comes To School” 
sponsored last year by the Oregon State Medical Society. 
“Tune-up In Health” is presented weekly for classroom use in 
the motivation of functional health teaching and makes extensive 
use of pupil participation in presenting the script written by 
Miss Frances Gilbert, program director of the Eugene public 
schools’ radio station KRVM. Miss Betty Dotson, director 
of “Oregon School of the Air,” is in charge of arrangements. 
Sponsors of this year’s program are the Oregon State Medical 
Society, State Board of Health, and State Department of 
Education. 

Miss Gladys Dobson, supervisor of the visiting teacher depart- 
ment of the Portland public schools, is author of an article 
entitled “The School and Mental Health” which appeared in the 
September issue of Mental Health News issued by the Mental 
Health Association of Oregon, 229 Park Building, Portland. 

Visits to the various Oregon colleges and universities this 
past summer showed an increasing number of elementary and 
high school teachers returning for study, research, and train- 
ing. Outstanding contributions toward the acquisition of tech- 
niques and an understanding of a dynamic physical education 
program for the elementary school child were made by Viola 
Stockham, Southern Oregon College of Education at Ashland; 
Margaret Morris, Eastern Oregon College of Education at La 
Grande: and Bob Knox and Ruth Lautenbach of Oregon College 










of Education, at Monmouth together with Dorothy Gillanders 
visiting professor from Temple, Arizona. Workshops were con. 
ducted under Paul Johnston and Myrtle Spande at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Clyde Martin and Evelyn Hudson in the 
Portland center of the general extension division. Practica 
teaching problems in health were discussed in the forum style 
classes conducted by Dr. Henrietta Morris at Oregon State 
College. 

A social hygiene day at Oregon College of Education at Mon- 
mouth featured a demonstration with pupils on use of the film 
“Human Growth” by Dr. Lester Beck, professor of Psychology 
at the University of Oregon, author of the script of the film. 
General chairman of the program, sponsored by the E. C. Brown 
Trust of the University of Oregon, was Dr. Curtis Avery, direc. 
tor of the Trust. Representative elementary and secondary 
instructors participated in a panel discussion on techniques 
in integrating sex education with the entire curriculum for the 
benefit of some five hundred elementary instructors attending 
the summer session. Dr. Adolph Weinzirl of the University 
of Oregon medical school, former director of the Trust, re- 
spected throughout Oregon for his foresight in the unremitting 
application of certain guiding principles to be used in the devel- 
opment of a sound sex education program from its incipiency, 
gave an absorbing demonstration of how to arouse a “feeling” 
for or against an idea or experience and how it might be ap- 
plied in the classroom. 

Dr. Muriel Brown, consultant in family life education for 
the U. S. Office of Education, was a guest speaker on the 
campus of Oregon State College during a homemaking confer- 
ence. George Sirnio participated in a panel discussion entitled 
“Coordinating the Teaching of Family Relations.” 

Students of Bonnie Bird Gundlach, visiting instructor from 
Smith College in charge of dance at the Reed College summer 
session in Portland, produced two dance dramas, one a bright 
satire “The Marriage at Eiffel Tower” by Jean Cocteau, and 
the other a play for dancers entitled “The Only Jealousy of 
Emer,” a tale of an Irish legendary hero by William Butler 
Yeats. 





Central District News 


By R. L. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
MINNESOTA By C. P. Blakeslee 


A workshop on sex education in the public schools, a coopera- 
tive undertaking of the State Department of Education and the 
State Department of Health, was held at Lake Esquagama, 
Gilbert, Minnesota, August 22-26. A group of thirty-six teach- 
ers, nurses, and a superintendent from thirty-two communities 
in Minnesota met with the resource people to discuss ways in 
which sex education could be worked into the present and 
future curriculum. 

The Minnesota Department of Education division of health, 
physical education, and recreation, with the assistance of the 
Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation sponsored a series of eleven regional conferences for 
both the qualified and the unqualified physical education 
teachers of the state. 

The Center for Continuation Study at the University of 
Minnesota, along with several other groups, sponsored a four 
state (Iowa, North and South Dakota, and Minnesota) con- 
ference on undergraduate professional preparation in health, 
physical education, and recreation on October 1 and 2. Each 
teacher-training institution was asked to send two representa- 
tives to this conference. 

The NSWA Basket Ball Officials Committee will provide an 
opportunity to qualify for official ratings before Christmas. 
Mary Bermingham, Norris Gym, University of Minnesota, is 
chairman for this group. A set of standards governing compe- 
tition for girls has been set up and a copy may be obtained 
from Helen Slocum, Central High School, 34th and 4th Avenues 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The Minnesota Public Health Conference held its annual 
meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on September 30. 
Frank Stafford, specialist in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics from the U.S. Office of Education, spoke on 
the subject, “Putting Life into Your School Health Program.” 


Women’s Athletic News 


By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 








Personnel of the National Section on Women’s Athletics for 
1949-1950 is as follows: 
Executive Committee 


Martha A. Gable, chairman, Board of Education, 21st Street 
and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

Laurie Campbell, chairman-elect, Barbour Gymnasium, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Alfreda Mosscrop, past chairman, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Dorothy Mohr, treasurer, University of Maryland, College Park. 

Dorothy Humiston, secretary, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Josephine Fiske, chairman, Policy and Finance Committee, 
Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Natalie Smith, chairman, Rules and Editorial Committee, Bouve- 
Boston School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Jean Homewood, chairman, Officials Rating Committee, Bouve- 
Boston School of Physical Education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Elizabeth Beall, member-at-large from Legislative Board, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Marion E. Purbeck, member-at-large from Legislative Board, 

Board of Education, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
Legislative Board 

Martha Gable, chairman. 

Laurie Campbell, chairman-elect. 

District chairmen: Eastern, Grace Felker, State Department 
of Education, Concord, New Hampshire; Midwest, Gladys 
Ferguson, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Central, Dorothy Pulley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; 
Southern, Doris Hutchison, Guilford College, Guilford Col- 
lege, North Carolina; Southwestern, Frances McGill, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Northwestern, Shir- 

*ley Kroeger, College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

Members-at-large: Virginia Dix Sterling, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City; Dorothy Lensch, Department of Recrea- 
tion, 115 City Hall, Portland, Oregon; Dorothy Humiston, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; Aileene Lockhart, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; Emily 
Peterson, 1587 West Third Avenue, Columbus 12, Ohio; 
Mildred B. Wohlford, Washington State College, Pullman. 

Advisory members: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts ; Frances Harding, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Margaret Duncan, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; Geraldine Rennert, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois: Helen Van Alstyne, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Athletic Federation of College Women representative: Ellen 
Griffin, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

National Association of Physical Education for College Women 
representative: Irene Clayton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees: Elections, Alfreda Moss- 
crop; Inter-American Relations, Dorothy Needham, c/o 

Bristol-Myers, New York City; Officials Rating, Jean 

Homewood; Operating Code, Elizabeth Beall; Policy and 

Finance, Joseph Fiske: Public Relations, Ruth Atwell, 

George Washington University, Washington. D. C.; Pub- 

lications, Marie Nogues, Mills College, Oakland 3, Cali- 


fornia; Research, Marjorie Wilson, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Rules 
and Editorial, Natalie Smith; Standards, Marion E. Pur- 
beck; Visual Aids, Marjorie E. Fish, Trenton State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Editor of Journal column: Ruth M. Schellberg, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Representative to Washington Office: Ruth Atwell. 

In the spring of 1950 NSWA must elect a chairman-elect 
and two members-at-large. It is the duty of the committee on 
nominations and elections both to nominate and to select from 
the nominees those who are to be the candidates. Jn addition 
every member of the section is free to send in nominations. 
At this time the chairman, Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York would like to call for these nomina- 
tions. Please send them to her not later than December 1, and 
earlier if possible. The chairman-elect serves for two years 
and then becomes the chairman. It is very necessary that she 
be a strong person with a vital interest in the work of the section 
and a good background in it also. She must be one who has 
time to give to the work of the section as there is a constant 
demand on the time of the chairman. At this time the chair- 
man-elect is also chairman of the state representatives. There 
has been a suggestion that the two offices be separated but no 
decision has been reached as yet. Consider this in making your 
nominations. 

The members-at-large serve on the Legislative Board and 
may have special duties assigned to them. 

In considering nominees please remember that board mem- 
bers are of little value unless they can attend meetings. Please 
send nominations! 

From New Jersey, Marion E. Purbeck, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of NSWA for New Jersey, re- 
ports that for some time many women in the physical educa- 
tion field in New Jersey have felt that some sort of an athletic 
organization was needed to promote common standards and 
policies among the various schools in the state. The forma- 
tion of such an organization became an actuality in the spring 
of 1949. The wheels of organization were put in motion under 
the able leadership of Gertrude Swift Rogers, state represent- 
ative. 

The groundwork for the organization was laid at NSWA 
committee meetings and the tentative plans were then presented 
for consideration and action in the spring of 1949. At that 
time, Mrs. Rogers and her committee sponsored a professional 
weekend in Asbury Park and women in the field from all 
sections of the state attended. Of primary importance was the 
matter of a tentative constitution and point system for the New 
Jersey Athletic Association for Girls. Encouragement to this 
venture had been given by the division of health, safety, and 
physical education of the New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction and the New Jersey Association for Health and 
Physical Education. During the two days at Asbury Park, 
the constitution and point system were revised. A number 
of women attending the meetings indicated their willingness to 
try out the point system in their schools on an experimental basis. 

The final step towards putting this association in motion will 
take place in December at the annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education. It is 
hoped that the constitution will be formally adopted at that 
time; the point system, accepted; and officers, elected. 

The New Jersey Committee made its first attempt last year 
at producing a brochure containing pertinent information con- 
cerning NSWA activities. This pamphlet was received so 
favorably that it will be produced this year on an even larger 
scale. 

The purpose of the brochure is: 

1. To keep the physical education women in New Jersey 
acquainted with the projects and activities of its state NSWA 
committee. 

2. To give the names and addresses and committee respon- 
sibilities of the personnel. 

3. To present information relative to the three officials’ boards 
in the state. 

4. To show the cooperation existing between the committee 
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and the teachers’ colleges having physical education majors. 

5. To present and explain how the county chairmen organi- 
zation brings NSWA closer to the women in the field. 

6. To disseminate information concerning NSWA itself. 

Last year the cost of this pamphlet was defrayed by a sport- 
ing goods company but this year the New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation for Health and Physical Education will underwrite it. 
The brochure is sent to every woman physical educator in New 
Jersey by the committee. 





Nouthern District News 





“By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


FLORIDA By T. J. Bleier 


Dick Spoto, formerly director of athletics at Jefferson High 
School, Tampa, Florida, has recently been appointed as co- 
ordinator of health, physical education, and recreation for the 
Hillsborough County Schools, Tampa, Florida. 

The Dade County Board of Education sponsored a summer 
school camp for boys and girls this past summer for a period 
of six weeks. The camp was located at the former U. S. Naval 
Air Station Blimp Base, Richmond, Florida, eighteen miles 
south of Miami. Eight hundred and sixty-three children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen enjoyed the camp, either as 
regular campers or overnight campers. The regular camp period 
for the boys and girls ranged from one week to the whole 
six-week camp period. The camp director was Dick Roberts. 

A summer recreational program was again sponsored by the 
Board of Education. Fifty-four school personnel were employed 
for a period of six weeks in the conduct of this program. W. S. 
Angus supervised the activities of this program. Twenty-three 
school and park areas were staffed by school personnel who 
conducted a varied recreational program. There were 106,936 
girls and boys in attendance at these areas. In addition, 
twelve school and park areas were staffed by school personnel 
under the supervision of the City of Miami and the City of 
Miami Beach recreation departments. Four specialists, two 
in arts and crafts and two in square dancing, went from area 
to area. Ten school buses were used to transport children 
taking part in the camping and recreation program. Both the 
camping and recreational programs were under the supervision 
of the department of health and physical education. 

The department of health and physical education is sponsoring 
a series of playnights for teachers. All members of the Dade 
County teaching personnel and their friends are invited to these 
events. They will be held on regularly scheduled nights twice 
a month at conveniently located schools. Square dancing, com- 
munity singing, games, and contests are on the program. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


The Georgia Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association officers and district chairman met at GSCW at 
Milledgeville, September 16-17, to make plans for the fall 
district and spring GEA meetings in 1949-50. The theme for 
the fall meetings will be safety education with special emphasis 
placed on driver education. 

The Emory University Gymnasium will be dedicated Novem- 
ber 4-5, 1949. A working conference has been planned as a 
part of the dedication, Such problems as professional education 
on the undergraduate and graduate levels, service programs of 
physical education on college and secondary school levels, and 
elementary programs will be discussed. Dr. Jay B. Nash will 
deliver the dedicatory address. Other outstanding leaders in 
the fields of health, physical education, and recreation will be 
invited to participate in the conference and exercises. 

The first annual Heart of Georgia Swimming and Diving 
Championships were held in the Baconfield Pool, Macon, 
Georgia, August 13, 1949. The meet was sponsored by the 
department of physical education, Emory University, and the 
Uniform Bodies Association, Al Sihah Temple, A.A.O.N. and 
M.S. of Macon. The team championships were won by the 







Atlanta Swimming Association women from Atlanta and the 
Atlanta Athletic Club men from Atlanta. There were 213 
entries from ten southern states. 

Miss Alethea H. Whitney, assistant professor of physical 
education, GSCW, has accepted a position as director of 
women’s ,physical education and dean of women at Georgia 
Southwestern College in Americus. This is the first time that 
the college at Americus has had a full-time women instructor 
of physical education. 

Miss Barbara Ames, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, Texas State College for women, has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of physical education and associate dean 
of women at Emory University. 

Miss Clifford Lewis has rejoined the staff of the division 
of health and physical education at the University of Georgia 
after a year’s leave of absence for study at Columbia University, 

Miss Cora Ann Miller, director of dance at the University 
of Georgia, spent the summer at the Mettler-Hammer Farm 
Studios in New Hampshire with the Barbara Mettler group, 
Carolyn Goodman and David Wynne, students, accompanied 
Miss Miller. 


MISSISSIPPI By R. G. Lowrey 


A graduate class in organization and administration of health 
and physical education at Mississippi Southern College has 
begun to work on the revision of the Department of Education 
Bulletin 118, Manual For Teaching Health, now out of print, 
This bulletin is for the use of teachers of health in high schools 
in Mississippi, and will contain a complete health instruction 
plan for grades 9-12 inclusive. It will be patterned to fit the 
health needs and interests of Mississippi and will be in outline 
form. 

The work which is being done by these graduate students is 
pre-planning for additional work in this project which will be 
done by groups of inservice teachers in 10 counties. It is hoped 
that the program will be ready for experimental use by Septem- 
ber, 1950. 

Additions to the health and physical education facilities at 
Mississippi Southern College this fall include a field house with 
floor space for five basketball courts and seats for 3,000, a new 
track, and eight new hard-surface tennis courts. A woman's 
gymnasium is under construction. 

Physical examinations during registration were given to more 
than 2000 students by health and physical education majors and 
pre-medical students working under the direction of a staff of 
physicians and nurses. Follow-up of this examination includes 
personal conferences with the students in the division of 
student welfare. Mass chest x-rays were a part of registration 
procedure in September at all state senior colleges. 


OKLAHOMA By Katherine Culbert 


The meeting of the Oklahoma Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation was held October 14 in Oklahoma 
City. Miss Helen Manley of the University City, Missouri, 
public schools was the speaker. 

There are two new staff members at Oklahoma College for 
Women at Chickasha. One is Betty Jane Wilhelm, formerly 
of the University of Michigan and Principia College. She is 
now teaching tennis, swimming, and fencing at Chickasha. The 
other is Mildred Olsen, who graduated from North Illinois 
State Teachers College at DeKalb and who had special training 
in Chicago. She is now teaching dance and corrective and 
restricted activities. 

Mr. Gilbert Gribble from the midwestern area office of the 
American Red Cross conducted a first-aid instructors’. course 
at the University of Oklahoma during the week of September 26. 


VIRGINIA By Harold K. Jack 


The first newsletter of the Virginia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was issued early in October 
to the entire association membership and to each physical educa- 
tion instructor in the state. 

During the school year 1948-49, 32 Virginia high schools 
participated in playdays for girls. A total of 767 girls par- 
ticipated in these playdays. A sincere effort is being made 
to inaugurate a statewide playday program for girls in Virginia. 
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The Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is actively working on the problem of membership. 
We are attempting to increase both national and state mem- 
bership. P : J 

Lynchburg College has enlarged its curriculum in health and 
physical education in order to offer a major. A number of 
Virginia colleges are offering safety courses for the first time, 
as part of their curriculum. Leo 

Mr. Marshall Brown has just been appointed by the Virginia 
State Department of Education as a part-time Negro supervisor 
in the field of health, physical education, safety, and recreation. 
He is stationed at Virginia State College and will devote one 
half of his time to field work for the State Department of 
Education and the other half to instructional duties for Virginia 
State College. 

The staff of the health and physical education service of the 
State Department of Education recently assisted 21 school divi- 
sions in conducting pre-school workshops. 

A new plan for the acquisition of dual control automobiles 
for the driver education program has been developed in Virginia 
through a cooperative arrangement between the Virginia Auto- 
motive Trade Association and the Virginia State Department of 
Education. Cars for instructional purposes have been assured 
for every high school in the state. 

A graduate course in safety education was initiated during 
the summer at Radford College. This is the first graduate 
course in safety offered in Virginia. Eleven students were 
enrolled and the results were most encouraging. 

The meeting of the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will be held at Richmond on Novem- 
ber 4 in conjunction with the Virginia Education Association 
meeting. 





Midwest District News 





By Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ILLINOIS By Clifford E. Horton 


Belleville teachers participated in a comprehensive workshop 
the first week of September. The workshop was divided into 
three areas: child development, intra-class activities, and sub- 
ject-matter goals for all grade levels. Under the leadership 
of Art Hermman the junior high school program will be ex- 
panded due to the addition of all-weather surfacing. As a result 
of the workshop and the improved facilities, a considerable 
increase in the range of outdoor activities is possible. 

Director Matz of Savannah High School announces a new 
progressive program for the boys’ department. A number of 
new gymnasiums now being built are attracting statewide 
attention. Among these are St. Anthony’s at Effingham, West 
Frankfort, Herrin, Bradley, Kankakee, Sterling Township, 
Earlville, Marion, Norris City, Harrisburg, Genoa, and Thorn- 
ton Township High School at Harvey. 

Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, long an active and outstanding 
member of the IPEA, has resigned from Chicago Teachers 
College and is now living in Phoenix, Arizona. 

The state GAA held two workshops, one on October 29 at 
Joliet Township High School, and another on November 5 at 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer gave the principal address at the 
meeting of the Illinois High School Association on October 12 
in the Illinois Union Building, Champaign. 

Warren L. LaBounty, supervisor of physical education at 
Galesburg announces the extension of his work to include the 
fourteen rural schools in the new unit district at Galesburg. 

Gil Wilson, Northern Illinois basketball coach, has taken over 
the duties of line coach at Northern. Robert W. Kahler, has 
been added as the new back field coach at Northern. Bob was 
formerly head coach at Wayne State Teachers College in 
Nebraska. 

John S. Ludlan, supervisor of physical education at Maywood 
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has developed an interesting sportsmanship code to help improve 
relationships among the nine schools in his district. 

Jane Axtell is chairman of the three fall meetings of the 
state association. The first meeting was held at Lawrenceville 
on October 28. The second will be held at Decatur on December 
3, and the third, at East Moline on December 10. 

The superintendent of public instruction, Mr. Vernon A. 
Nickell, has announced the formation of the Illinois State 
Elementary School Physical Education Committee which will 
help to prepare a new teaching guide for the elementary 
teachers of Illinois. Mr. Ray O. Duncan, state director, and 
Miss Maura Conlisk, associate director, will coordinate the 
work of the committee. Members of the committee are Miss 
Ruth Lins, Rockford; Lorrene Porter, Glencole; John Ludlan, 
Maywood; Bernice Cooper, Illinois State Normal University; 
Herbert Klier, Moline; Levi Craig, East St. Louis; Dorothy 
Williams, Chicago; Beulah Drom, University of Illinois ; Foster 
Keagle, State Department; George Mathis, State Department ; 
and C. E. Horton, Normal. 


WISCONSIN 


The acting officers of the Wisconsin Association for Physical 
Education and Health Education are as follows: president: 
Clifford Fagan, Marinette, Wisconsin; president-elect: Marie 
Carns, Lathrop Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin; secretary: Elizabeth Altenhofen, Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; treasurer: Harold Corrigan, 
High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

As a result of the newly adopted constitution, the above- 
mentioned are the key officers, who, with the aid of the executive 
committee, direct the affairs of the association. Wisconsin has 
an annual state convention of all teachers at Milwaukee. At this 
time (usually early in November) the only general meeting of 
the state physical education association is held. Business and 
matters of statewide concern are acted upon. Of major impor- 
tance is the election and installation of the coming year’s officers. 

The official publication of the Wisconsin Association for 
Physical Education and Health Education is the Newsletter. 
Much credit for its excellence is due the editor, whose position 
is an appointed one. For the fine work of the past two years, 
Gretchen Sieber of Oshkosh High School is to be commended. 


By Florence Prybylowski 


INDIANA 


Nearly 200 teachers, school administrators, nurses, health 
officials, and volunteer workers attended the recent workshop in 
school and community health, co-sponsored by Indiana Uni- 
versity, the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Indiana State Board of Health. Among the problems studied 
at the 15-day workshop were facilities, organization and admin- 
istration of school and community health programs, commun- 
icable disease control, health services, and a curriculum of health 
education for schools and communities. 

The course of study Physical Education for Senior High 
Schools has been completed and two copies were distributed to 
each high school in the state before the opening of school. This 
is a tentative course of study for junior and senior high schools 
prepared cooperatively by the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Indiana State Board of Health. 

Various Indiana colleges are cooperating with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the State Board of Health in 
planning for regional school health conferences during this 
school year. Tentative plans include arrangements for confer- 
ences at Evansville, Hanover, Franklin, Ball State, Muncie, and 
two other colleges in the northern part of Indiana. 

Three members of the staff of the department of physical edu- 
cation for women at Purdue attended the International Congress 
on Physical Education for Girls and Women in Copenhagen this 
past summer, and Professor Helen W. Hazelton, as president of 
the National Association for Physical Education of College 
Women, had the privilege of delivering the welcoming address. 
She was accompanied by Marion Russell and Catherine Cottrell. 

Miss Rachael Emmett, formerly of the University of Mary- 
land, and Miss Bette Rhoads, from Penn Hall Prep and Junior 
College, are two new members of the staff of the department 
of physical education for women at Purdue. 


By Dale Harman 

































































A four-year major in dance leading to a teaching certificate 
is offered this year by Indiana University’s department of phys- 
ical education for women. The decision to offer this curriculum 
was prompted by the great demand of high schools and colleges 
for teachers trained in the area of dance. 

Three members of the staff of the school of health, physical 
education, and recreation have been promoted by the Board of 
Trustees. They are Dr. Marjorie Phillips and Dr. Markham C. 
Wakefield who are now associate professors and Malcolm J. 
McLelland who is an assistant professor. 


MICHIGAN 


The officers of the Michigan Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for 1949-1950 are Gladys D. Fergu- 
son, president, Central High School, Kalamazoo; Joe Moran, 
president-elect, Public Schools, Holland; Paul Clark, vice presi- 
dent, physical education, public schools, Jackson; Ben Hellen- 
berg, vice president, recreation, Monroe; Dorothy La Salle, vice 
president, health, Wayne University, Detroit; Ada Kennard, 
secretary-treasurer, 7730 East Jefferson, Detroit; Jane Mc- 
Namara, membership secretary, Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant; Mildred Shouldice, senior member-at-large, public 
schools, Battle Creek; Julian Smith, news editor, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing. 

Kalamazoo college again served as host to the National 
Junior Boys’ Tennis Championship in August. Dr. Allan B. 
Stowe, Kalamazoo College coach, who is nationally known for 
his tennis activities, acted as director of this important tourna- 
ment. The college boasts one of the best tennis plants in the 
country in the Stowe tennis stadium. Nine red clay tennis 
courts are grouped in a natural amphitheater with concrete 
stands seating over 2,000 spectators. The college has a five-year 
contract with the United States Lawn Tennis Association to run 
the national junior and boys’ tournaments. 

Michigan State College had a tennis clinic in May. “Cap” 
Leighton, professional at River Forest Tennis Club, Chicago, 
was guest teacher. Players had an opportunity to participate 
as well as see an expert demonstrate the game. 

The state office recently issued its ninth annual report of the 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan of the Michigan High School 
Athletic Association. There were 791 schools which participated 
in the plan in the last school year with 36,558 students registered. 
Total claims paid were $57,136.73. Further details can be ob- 
tained from Charles E. Forsythe, state director of athletics, 
Lansing, from whose office the 43-page report was issued. 

Michigan has lowered the age limit for interscholastic partici- 
pation from 20 to 19 years. This will take effect in the 1950-51 
school year. 

The women’s health, physical education, and recreation depart- 
ment of Michigan State College has been busy revising depart- 
ment records for major students. They now have many com- 
plete cumulative record folders which are very valuable. 

Dorothy Jane Parker of Michigan State College has taken a 
year’s leave of absence from the department to serve as coordi- 
nator of student activities in the women’s dormitories at the 
college. 

Miss Lynn Vendien is the newest addition to the Michigan 
State College staff. The women’s department now has fourteen 
full-time staff members and one graduate assistant. 

Charles E. Forsythe, state director of athletics, is receiving 
congratulations on completing his 20th year of service with the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association. Mr. Forsythe is 
nationally recognized and Michigan is proud of his record. 

The third annual Michigan High School Athletic Association 
summer coaching schools were sponsored cooperatively with 
Northern Michigan College of Marquette and Central Michigan 
College of Mt. Pleasant during August. 

C. V. Money managed the Marquette school while Danny 
Rose was in charge at Mt. Pleasant. “Biggie” Munn of Mich- 
igan State College handled footfall at both schools. “Ozzie” 
Cowles of the University of Minnesota handled basketball at 
Marquette and Eddie Hickey of St. Louis University supervised 
this sport at the Mt. Pleasant School. A host of state high 
school coaches were on the program to demonstrate their 
specialities. 


By Joe Moran 
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Dance Section News 





—— 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


The climax of modern dance activity at the University of 
Texas last spring was the dance symposium held in the dance 
studio of the women’s gymnasium on April 23. The event, the 
first symposium to be held in Texas in many years, was spon- 
sored jointly by Orchesis and the department of physical train- 
ing for women. Participating groups included the Central 
YWCA of Houston; Lamar Senior High School, Houston; 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville; Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; the University of Houston, the 
department of drama of the University of Texas, Austin; and 
Orchesis of the University of Texas. 

The program began at 1 p.m. with two simultaneous tech- 
nique lessons taught by Mrs. Margaret Hanna of the Houston 
Central YWCA and Shirlee Dodge of the University of Texas 
department of drama. At 2 o’clock, two classes in composition 
were taught by Mary Ella Montague of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, and Mrs. Armantine Douglass and Jane 
Harris of the University of Texas. The classes were followed 
by an open house with Orchesis members as hostesses and group 
rehearsals. From 6:00 to 8:00 p.m. there was a program in 
which each group presented several dances. 

It is planned to make such a symposium an annual affair and, 
although it will be held at the University of Texas each year 
because of the convenient location and excellent facilities, the 
planning is to be rotated among all the participating groups. 
This year’s symposium has been tentatively scheduled for early 
December. 





Southwest District Dance News Due in Springfield November 20 





The expanded curriculum in creative dance at the University 
of Georgia now includes three introductory classes offered as a 
part of the two-year physical education program for men and 
women, plus a 20-hour sequence of upper-division courses in 
dance. Included are composition, dance accompaniment, history 
and theory of dance, dance education, and advanced dance. It is 
now possible for a major student in physical education to plan 
an area of concentration in dance education, and for a student in 
any field to elect the advanced dance classes. The dance program 
also includes a dance club and two demonstration classes for 
children. Classes are open to, and participated in, by both men 
and women students. 

The informal studio demonstrations given by the second- and 
third-quarter students, members of advanced classes, and the 
Dance Club at the conclusion of the fall and winter quarters are 
primarily for the dance students themselves with a limited num- 
ber of invited guests, including beginning dance students and 
faculty. These demonstrations have proved very stimulating 
and, although not publicized, arouse increasing interest and at- 
tendance. 

On January 10 the department of physical education sponsored 
a performance of the Barbara Mettler Dance Group and an 
exhibition of dance photographs of the group by Allan A. 
Hammer. Members of the dance classes gave a reception for 
the Mettler Group following the program. On January 26 the 
dance students presented a program for the house directors and 
the dean of women of the University. On April 15 three dances 
were given on a program for a convention of high school stu- 
dents held at the University. On May 18, a group of 18 dance 
students, the dance director, and eight music, speech, and drama 
students who accompanied the dances, presented a program at 
Piedmont College in Demorest, Georgia. On May 23, members 
(men and women) of the various dance classes and the Dance 
Club joined in the final program of the year presenting the fol- 
lowing sections: Technique, Time, Space, Contrasting Qualities 
of Movement, Visual Design, Movement in Relation to Environ- 
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ment, Sound, Movement in Relation to the Olfactory Sense, 
Dance History, and Movement in Relation to Other Forms of 
Expression. An exhibition of instruments made by the class in 
dance education was prepared for the performance. Drums, 
rasps, rattles, and a bamboo xylophone were all on display. 

Other projects of the year included trips to Atlanta to see 
a concert by Martha Graham and group, and to visit the col- 
lege dance group of Hampton Institute and its director, Nancy 
Brock. On May 27, dance students were hosts to the Piedmont 
College dance group and its director, Jane Whitlock. During 
the fall quarter Cora A. Miller, dance director, led a recreational 
class in ballroom dancing for faculty members, and in the spring 
she taught special classes in creative movement in two elemen- 
tary schools of Athens as well as a demonstration class in a 
cooperative nursery school. Miss Miller also added interest to 
the various student programs by presenting some of her own 
compositions. 

Last year Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee, of- 
fered modern dance for the first time as part of its curriculum 
in health and physical education, according to word from Mrs. 
Colleen Bennett. After a single quarter of modern dance in- 
struction a group was called upon to assist the Arabesque Club 
in presenting a musical program to raise a scholarship fund. 
Nine girls and the instructor prepared three Negro spirituals 
which proved to be a great success on the program. With this 
small group acting as a core, a modern dance club was organ- 
ized to begin work on a concert which was presented on May 17 
as part of the May Day festivities. Included were Spring Suite, 
Negro Spiritual Suite, and a Polka. The program was so well 
received that it was repeated on June 2, 3, and 4 for a Navy 
Relief Drive sponsored by the Navy Base at Millington, Tenn. 

Several students were fortunate in being able to attend 
Martha Graham’s concert in Jackson, Mississippi. As a result 
of last year’s work there has been a great deal of interest de- 
veloped in modern dance. This year plans are being made for a 
more extensive program including a lecture-demonstration, a 
Christmas program, and a spring concert. 

Dance Club at Western College, Oxford, Ohio, had a full 
schedule last season under the direction of Alice Marting. In 
fact, such great interest has developed in modern dance that it 
was necessary to organize a second club or apprentice group 
with separate officers. An increasing number of students com- 
posed and directed their own dances. Outstanding among these 
compositions was Fancy Free (Bernstein) composed and di- 
rected by Betty Schnabel. The spring dance recital included 
two innovations, one of which was a series of individual and 
group variations danced to the Brahms Variations for Piano and 
developed from free improvisations created by members of the 
Apprentice Club. 

A second experiment was the introduction of a commentator 
who, half humorously, explained the various items in the tech- 
nique demonstration. On May 2, Teresita Tirona produced a 
one-act play which she directed for her major requirement in 
Theatre, using members of Dance Club entirely in speaking and 
dancing parts. This new type of play was such a big success 
that they hope to have similar ones in the future. Dance Club 
also produced a dance for outdoor presentation at the traditional 
Lantern Drill. The theme was three colors and original music 
was written by Claire Campbell for violin, flute, and drum. 

Dance activities form an integral part of the program for 
public school pupils in Springfield, Massachusetts, according to 
Ruth Evans, supervisor of health, physical education, and safety. 
In the elementary schools the stress is placed on fundamental 
and interpretative rhythms, simple dance forms, singing games, 
and folk dancing with each classroom teacher responsible for 
training her own pupils. Each school is well equipped with 
pianos, record players, and appropriate recordings. 

At the junior high school level all girls have a unit on folk 
dancing and a unit on modern dance fundamentals as a regular 
part of each year’s activity program, while several of the schools 
bring boys’ and girls’ classes together during the winter season 
for coeducational experience in American square dancing. 
Extracurricular social dance classes have been organized in 
most junior high schools with the joint cooperation of the teach- 
ing staff and the PTA. These classes are taught by a dance 
teacher from a local professional studio and the participating 
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pupils pay a small fee for the instruction. In the senior high 
schools there is a continuation of the units on folk and modern 
dancing with the more advanced work including some dance 
composition. 

Last February the Adult Education Council cooperated with 
the department of health, physical education, and safety in bring- 
ing the Bennington College dance group to Springfield for a 
recital which was attended by many high school pupils as well 
as the general public. On May 15, the schools presented This Is 
America as part of the community “I Am an American Day” 
program. Students from Buckingham Junior High, directed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Facey, performed a Minuet reminiscent of the 
early days of our country; elementary school pupils contributed 
Scandinavian dances; an Indian Episode was presented by a 
group of junior high boys; and pupils of Helen Batchelder at 
Van Sickle Junior High danced an old time square dance for 
The Covered Wagon episode. 

Early each June some 2000 boys and girls participate in an 
elementary school field day and pupils from the 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades dance together as a special feature of the event. The 
dances to be performed are announced early in the season and 
learned in regular class periods so that participating pupils as 
well as spectators can enjoy them to the full as they are per- 
formed to the stirring accompaniment of a high school band. 
Last April the High School of Commerce girls staged their 
biennial physical education demonstration for a special meeting 
of the PTA. Dance features of the program were Schottische, 
directed by Marjorie Perkins; and Square Dance, directed by 
Barbara Bliss. Fifty-four freshmen girls, trained by Jean 
Schlosstein, demonstrated modern dance techniques to tom-tom 
accompaniment and climaxed the program with a presentation 
of an original modern dance version of the Virginia Reel. 
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@ Your group will capture the bold rhythmic 
. spirit of the dance with this most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
Own specifications, it is still the choice of leading artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 

_ Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 
it lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, classical 
and oriental themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated rock maple rim, 
finished lacquered in natural color. Head of specially selected 
real skin, with bright nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering indicate 


S-121: price $12.00, postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 
LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance Drum singly or in 
pairs. Order S-344 at $1.88 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


Ave., Chicago 4, Ili * 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y 
































































American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION + WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Charter 


STUDENT MAJOR CLUB 


This Cortiftes that 





has an affthated Baodeat Major Clab in the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


and as such is a Student Major Chub entitled fo all rights and privileges guaranteed by the Conslitulion and 
By-Laws of the , we Aeastalon for Health, Physical wn and Eccculiten 


Dated. 








EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





The Student Major Club 


The Need for a Major Club 


Students themselves have long felt the need for a democratic 
organization which will meet the requirements of their chosen 
profession. A student major club is an effective answer to such 
a need. Institutions are increasingly organizing major clubs. 
The purposes of the student major clubs may be stated as 
follows: 

1. To stimulate a wide and intelligent interest in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

2. To serve as a means of disseminating information. 

3. To advance the standards of teaching and leadership. 

4. To cooperate with local and national health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation associations. 

5. To promote social and professional cooperation between 
health, physical education, and recreation majors and faculty. 


How to Organize a Major Club 


Increasing numbers of teacher-training institutions are or- 
ganizing student major clubs. Major clubs result from joint 
student and faculty planning aimed at effecting an organization 
to serve the professional interests of students majoring in health, 
physical education, and recreation. Fundamental to the success 
of a major club is the students’ own feeling of a need for such an 
organization. Specific suggestions for organizing a club can be 
obtained by writing to the AAHPER. 
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How to Get a National Charter 


When a major ‘club has been organized and set up, a national 
charter from the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation may be secured. In applying for this 
charter supply the following information: the name of the in- 
stitution, the name of the president of the club, the name of the 
faculty advisor, whether or not the club has a constitution. This 
charter will symbolize affiliation with your national professional 
association. 


How to Get Materials 


The national office staff has prepared a packet of materials for 
the purpose of assisting students and faculty in the organization 
and administration of student major clubs. Materials included 
in the packet are: 

1. Some advantages of student membership. 

2. Data on student major club organization. 

3. Comments by professional leaders on major clubs already 
set up. 

4. Advantages of student major clubs. 

5. Suggested projects for student major clubs. 

6. Sample constitution. 

7. Application for national charter. 


(Continued on page 629) 
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A list of the 


Professional Members 


of the 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


N response to a number of requests, the names of professional 
I members of the Association and those institutions holding 
professional memberships are being listed in this issue of the 
Journal as of Oct. 17, 1949. The professional membership list- 
ing will appear again in the May, 1950, issue of the Journal. 


ALABAMA 
Clipson, William, 606 N. 3 Notch St., Trey. 
Garrison, Jessie, R., State Dept. of Education, 
Montgomery.* 
Roberts, Amelia C.,. Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute. 
Saxman, Ethel J., Univ. of Alabama, University. 
Saylor, Edythe, Montevallo. 
College of Educ. Library, Univ. of Alabama, 
University. 
Library, Alabama State College, Montevallo. 
Library, Birmingham-Southern College, Birm- 


ingham 4. 
ARIZONA 

Bailey, Lowell C., 3508 E. Fairmount Ave., 
Tucson. 

Caldwell, W. R., North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix. 

Marsh, Mrs. V. P., Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix. 

McNeill, Ruth, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix. 

Murphy, Nina L., 708 Forest Ave. Tempe. 

Nye, Betty, Yuma Union High Schools Yuma. 

Wilkinson, Catherine A., 92 W. Lynwood St., 
Phoenix. 

Library, Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff. 

Wilkinson, Catherine, North Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix. 

Librarian, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix. 

Library, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Matthews Library, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe. 

Parks and Recreation Dept., 2700 N. 15th Ave., 
Phoenix. 

Univ. of Arizona Library, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 

Hendricks, Troy, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

Hindsman, Sam F., Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Russellville. 

Johnson, Kenneth L., Box 91, AM&N College, 
Pine Bluff. 

Kallenbach, Harold W., Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, Russellville. 

Ludwig, Elizabeth A., Univ. of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

Martin, Dorothy, 319 W. Ila, Fayetteville. 

Purucker, Gilbert B., College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville.* 

AM&N College, c/o Nurse E. A. Austin, Pine 
Bluff. 

General Library, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

Glen Rose School, Malvern. , 

Hendrix College Library, Conway. 

Library, Arkansas A&M College, Monticello. 

Ouachita College, Library, Arkadelphia. 


* Life or honorary member. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Abernathy, Ruth, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 


Allred, Phillip A., 851 South Jay St., San Ber- 
nardino. 

Anderson, Mildred E., Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Anderson, Richard A., Box 4, California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo. 

Avery, Marion, 1402 Campus Drive, Berkeley 8. 

Babler, Anna, R.R. #2, Box 261, Arcata. 

Barle, Frank J., 1112 Quincy, Bakersfield. 

Bergstrom, Robert W., San Diego City Schools, 
835 12th Ave., San Diego 2. 

Bernhard, Frederica, 475 Vermont Ave., Berke- 
ley 7. 

Bovard, John F., 359 Belvedere St., La Jolla. 

Brorsen, F. J., 2649 Castro Way, Sacramento 17. 

Byrd, Oliver E., Stanford University, Stanford. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24.* ; 

Cobb, Louise S., 475 Vermont Ave., Berkeley 7. 

Cole, Eleanor M., Stockton College, Stockton.* 

Cooper, John M., Univ. of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 

Cozens, Frederick W., Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 4.* 

Craigmile, Viola, 1535 Oak Grove Drive, Eagle 
Rock 41. 

Crawford, Elinor, 1812 Delaware, Berkeley 3. 

Crosby, Caroline L., 2875 Redwood St., San 
Diego 4. 

Curtis, James E., Stanford University, Stanford. 

Czarnowski, Lucile K., Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 4. 

Davis, E. C., 155 S. New Hampshire Ave., Los 
Angeles 4. 

Dawson, Percy M., 430 Homer Ave., Palo Alto. 

Dillon, Dan R., 1766 38th Ave., San Francisco 
99 

Doyle, Katherine E., Fresno State College, 
Fresno. 

Duer, A. O., George Pepperdine College, 1121 
W. 79th St., Los Angeles. 

Duncan, Norman D., 4133 Saugus Ave., Sher- 
man Oaks, Van Nuys.* 

Ellfeldt, Lois E., Univ. of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 

Espenschade, Anna, Hearst Gym., Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 4.* 

Finley, Roselle E., 9422 Wilmington Ave., Los 
Angeles 2. 

Flanders, Jacqueline, 192 Corte Madera, Red- 
wood City. 

Frankel, Mrs. Elkan F., Apt. B., 4002 Muirfield 
Rd., Los Angeles.* 

Fredericks, John W., Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7. 

Fulton, Ruth, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
24.* 

Gage, Jules W., 796 Guadalupe Drive, Upland. 

Gates, Grover A., 835 Hampten Way, Fresno.’ 


Names are listed alphabetically within each state. Institutional 
memberships in each state will be found at the end of each 
alphabetical listing. This list is primarily for purposes of identi- 
fication rather than for. showing an exact address. Conse- 
quently, some of the addresses have been shortened to save space. 


Greene, Margaret D., Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24.* 

Hale, Clarence, Montezuma School for Boys, 
Los Gatos. 

Handy, Donald T., University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. 

Harder, Theodore, Santa Barbara College, Santa 
Barbara. 

Haroldson, Agnes, Piedmont High School, Pied- 
mont. 

Harris, Edith, 142 S. Wetherly Drive, Los 
Angeles 36. 

Hewitt, Jack E., Univ. of California, Berkeley 4. 

Hill, Janis L., 13200 Bloomfield, Sherman Oaks. 

Hjelte, George, 305 City Hall, Los Angeles 12. 

Hodgins, Winifred, Casitas Road, Carpinteria. 

Hodgdon, Caroline E., Occidental College, Los 
Angeles 41. 

Hollingsworth, C. B., 405 Hilgard, Los Angeles. 

Hunt, E. P., 1248 Harriet St., Palo Alto. 

Hunt, Valerie V., Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 

Hyde, Edith I., 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
24. 

Jones, Arthur A., 1166 N. Cummings St., Los 
Angeles 33. 

Kasch, Fred W., San Diego State College, San 
Diego 5.* 

Kaye, Lawrence G., Diy. Ath. Dir. SSS, Sports 
Branch, HQ 25 Inf. Div., APO 25, c/o P.M., 
San Francisco. 

Kelley, Elizabeth, 216 Glenn Ave., Apt. 7, 
Fresno. 

Kircher, Dorothy M., 701 W. Foothill Blvd., 
Arcadia. 

Knapp, Maud L., Stanford University, Stanford. 

Kulstad, Hugo M., 760 Market St., #555, San 
Francisco 2.* 

Landreth, Verne S., 357 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 13. 

Laporte, William R., Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Lindblad, Virginia, 610 B Indiana Ave., Venice. 

Locke, Margaret, Mills College, Oakland 13. 

Lyddane, Barbara, Univ. of Redlands, Red- 
lands. 

Mack, Barbara, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
2 

Matson, Elizabeth, College of Pacific, Stockton.* 

Metheny, Eleanor, Univ. of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Minas, Eugenia K., 256 N. Marengo, Pasa- 
dena 4. 

Montgomery, Jack E., 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 24. 

Moore, Rodgers L., Box 823, Porterville.* 

Morr, Arthur E., Board of Education, Modesto. 

Mott, Jane A., Univ. of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Nass, Paul V., 11976 San Vicente, Los Angeles 
24.* 

Nelson, Caroline E., 224 Upper Terrace, San 
Francisco 17. 






THE DICTIONARY OF SPORTS 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 


SPORTS OFFICIATING 


INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


SPORTS: THEIR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


THE BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS 












































by Parke Cummings 


No other publication equals the scope and accuracy of this masterpiece of sports termino| 

9,000 terms, arranged in alphabetical order cover every known sport. 400,000 words define 
clarify these terms settling numerous technical arguments. An invaluable reference—use it au 
would your English dictionary. "*. 


656” x 934” Illustrated $7.50 


by Frank G. Menke 

A completely revised edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS with additional high points f, 
Mr. Menke’s famous ALL SPORTS RECORD BOOK. This revised edition settles at least 4,000,00 
arguments on sports and athletics. It presents a complete history of sport from prehistoric ties 
down to the present day, with a detailed listing of outstanding personalities and teams—both 
men and women. All students and instructors should have a copy. 


65% x 9% $6, 50 


by Elmer D. Mitchell, Warren E. Smith, Robert J. Antonacci, Earl N. Riskey and Howard C. Leibee 


This well illustrated volume of authoritative information places at the immediate disposal of the 
various officials, instructors and coaches, all the necessary information essential to competent 
officiating. Only those rules which involve actual techniques of officiating are included. 


512” x 832” Illustrated $4.00 


by Norma M. Leavitt and Hartley D. Price 


The authors describe the place, function, and administration of intramural and recreational activities 
in the college physical education program for men and women and propose solutions for problems 
involved in the conduct of the program. An excellent addition to a professional library. 


512” x 8%” Illustrated — $3.0 


by William L. Hughes and Jesse F. Williams 


This book considers the place of sports in modern American life and presents practical, concrete 
suggestions and directions for conducting the program at different age levels and with respec 
to the needs of both sexes. An excellent textbook for college physical education majors. 


6" x 9” $4.00 


edited by William L. Hughes 


This publication presents a study of the four major sports (football, basketball, track and field, 
and baseball) under a single cover. The discussion includes basic fundamentals and tactics for each 
sport individually. An excellent textbook and reference for all major sports courses. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $3.50 
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DANCE 


THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 


by Anne Schley Duggan, Jeannette Schlottmann and Abbie Rutledge 

. This complete, comprehensive library includes: |, THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE; II, FOLK DANCES 
'inology, OF SCANDINAVIA: Ill, FOLK DANCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO; IV, FOLK DANCES 
ine an OF THE BRITISH ISLES; V, FOLK DANCES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

“5 5 Volumes 8%” x 11” Illustrated Music The Set $15.00 
(Each Volume $3.00) 














































| 

$7.50 Y 
MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA | 

by Ruth Radir | 

Treats dance as an art concerned with the communication of idea or feeling through the medium } 

MS from of movement. A valuable text for the high school and college teacher of modern dance. An ; 
000,009 important feature is the extensive bibliography of piano and recorded music suitable for dance j 
ic times accompaniment. 
both 6" x 9” Illustrated $3.00 t 


“ MODERN DANCE: TECHNIQUES AND TEACHING 


by Gertrude Shurr and Rachael D. Yocom 
This book features eighty-one pages of photographs, each representing a single movement within 


eae a total movement sequence and each accompanied by a descriptive analysis on the opposite page. 
of ‘the The material is divided into Dance Warm-ups, Dance Exercises, Dance Techniques, with additional 
mpetent context discussing modern dance as logical precepts for correct body education. 
6%” x 10” Illustrated $3.75 
$4.00 


THE DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by Anatole Chujoy 
The only complete reference book in the field. Covers esthetics, philosophy, dance criticism, social 


/MEN 


tivities aspects of the dance, music, stage design, ballet records, personalities, ballet, modern dance, tap, 
roblems ball room, folk dance—every aspect of the art from earliest times to the present. 
612” x 9%” $7.50 
$3.00 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 


by Grace L. Ryan 


Instills the spirit of the illustrious days of past America by drawing together 26 dances—10 
quadrilles, 10 contra dances, 2 circle dances, 4 couple dances—accompanied by music. Some 
dances included are Captain Jinks, Soldier’s Joy, The Campbells Are Coming, Arkansas Travelers, 
The Circle, Schottische. 


$4.00 6” x 9” Illustrated Music $3.00 


FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


by Grace I. Fox and Kathleen G. Merrill 
Combines all the color and romance of native rhythms with the lilt of modern tunes. Includes old 


oncrete 


respect 


1 field, favorites as well as new dances with complete music and directions for all. A few dances include 

Dr each Hambo, Irish Lilt, Kaca, Kanafaska, La Cucaracha, La Jesucita, Tarantella, Varsovienne, Weggis 
Dance, Yella Sal. 

$3.50 8¥2"% 11” Illustrated Music $3.00 
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Nogues, Marie, Mills College, Oakland 13. 

O’Gara, Carl M., University of California, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24.* 

Osborn, Lola L., 290 E. Washington Ave., 
Chico, Calif.* 

Patterson, William, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24.* 

Peterson, Wiley K., Maricopa Unified School 
District, Box 818, Maricopa. 

Phelps, Thomas W., Blythe Jr. H. S., Blythe. 

Poulsen, Helen H., San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 2. 

Prange, Elizabeth M., 209% Ave. H, Redondo 
Beach. 

Richardson, Deane E., 1054 N. Country Club 
Blvd., Stockton. 

Riley, Jeanne, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
24. 

Roberts, Maxin, A., Tehachapi. 

Ross, Brenda B., 432 B. Veteran Ave., Los 
Angeles 24.* 

Sheehy, Helenann, 1225 Quintara St., San 
Francisco. 

Siler, J. Granville, 589 San Luis Road, Berke- 
ley 7.* 

Steele, Helen C., 4602 Commonwealth, La 
Canada. 

Stinson, Dorothy B., Los Angeles City College, 
855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27. 

Strathairn, Pamela Lei, 314% N. Citrus, 
Whittier.* 

Strehle, Robert L., Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif. 

Taylor, Dorothy, 941 S. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles 15. 

Teitsworth, June, 542 Lincoln Ave., Pomona. 

Thomson, Orsie M., Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 

Trieb, Martin H., 330 S. Mansfield Ave., Los 
Angeles 36. 

Van Fossen, Gladys R., Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara. 

Van Hagen, Winifred, 740 Noe St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Van Vleet, Phyllis, 201 Stonewall Road, Berke- 
ley. 

Walker, Charles L., State College, San Jose.* 

Waterman, Ruth D., Fresno State College, 
Fresno 4. 

Watt, Allene M.. Sonora Union H. S., Sonora. 

Weatherbe, H. R., County Court House, Mar- 
tinez. 

Webber, Juanita V., 2015 Indiana St., Vallejo. 

Wensel, Faye, 890 D St., San Bernardino. 

Weythman, Ruth, 11408 Burnham St., Los 
Angeles 24. 

Williams, J. F., Box 2629, Carmel.* 

Wilson, Ward, 7806 Calybeck Ave., Sun Valley. 

Wing, Ruth, 232 Hawthorne, Salinas. 

Wollet, Mildred D., Sausalito. 

Wright, Avis, 4517 N. Live Oak Drive, Clare- 
mont. 

Young, Carl H., 3231 Coolidge Ave., Los 
Angeles 34. 

Anaheim Union H. S. Library, 811 W. Cen- 
ter St., Anaheim. 

Associated Students, Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles 24. 

Audubon Jr. H. S., 4201 Creed Ave., Los 
Angeles 43. 

Berkeley H. S., Grove & Kittredge Sts., Berke- 
ley 4. 

Beverly Hills H. S. Library, 241 Moreno Drive, 
Beverly Hills. 

Burbank Unified School Dist., 245 Magnolia, 
Burbank. 

California State Library, Library Courts Bldg., 
Sacramento. 

Central Library, Stockton Unified School Dis- 
trict, Stockton. 

Chico State College, Chico. 

Civil Inf. & Ed. Sec. GHO SCAP, For Inf. 
Centers, APO 500, c/o P.M., San Francisco. 

College of Pacific Library, Stockton 27. 

Curriculum Library, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego 1. 

Dept. of Public Inf., USAMGIK, For Inf. 
Centers, APO 404, P.M., San Francisco. 

Director of Safety Services, American National 
Red Cross, Los Angeles 6. 

Dominican College Library, San Rafael. 

Edison H. S., 1425 S. Center St., Stockton 36. 

Fresno State College Library, Fresno 4. 

George Pepperdine College Library, 1121 W. 
79th St., Los Angeles 44. 
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Hartnell College Library, Homestead Ave., 
Salinas. 

Huntington Beach Union H. S. Library, Hunt- 
ington Beach. 

Kearney Jr.-Sr. H. S., 2470 Ulric St., San 
Diego 11. 

Library, Dana Jr.. H. S., 1775 Chatsworth 
Blvd., San Diego. 

Library, Marin Jr. College, Kentfield. 

Library, Mills College, Oakland. 

Library, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41. 

Library, San Jose State College, San Jose 14. 

Library, San Mateo H. S., San Mateo. 

Library, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 

Library, State Dept. of Public Health, 760 
Market St., San Francisco 2. 

Library, Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 

Library, University of California, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles. 

Library & Textbook Section, Curriculum Offices, 
Los Angeles 15. 

Library, Univ. of Redlands, Redlands. 

Lincoln Jr. H. S., 418 P St., Sacramento. 

Long Beach Board of Educ., 715 Locust Ave., 
Long Beach 2. 

Long Beach City College, 4901 E. Carson Blvd., 
Long Beach. 

Los Angeles City College, 855 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 27. 

Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. 5th St., 
Los Angeles 13. 

Luther Burbank Jr. H. S., 3700 W. Jeffries, 
Burbank : 

Manager, Vet. Adminis. Center, General Hosp., 
Wilshire & Sawtelle Blvds., Los Angeles 25. 

Monterey Peninsula College Library, Monterey. 

C. K. McClatchy Sr. H. S., c/o S. A. Pepper, 
3066 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento. 

Napa Union H. S. Library, Napa. 

North Hollywood Jr. H. S., 4525 Irvine St., 
North Hollywood. 

Order Dept., Univ. of San Francisco Library, 
2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17. 

Physical Educ. for Women, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 4. 

Pomona College Library, Claremont. 

Professional Library, 1414 Walnut St., Berke- 
ley 9. 

Recreation Commission, South Pasadena. 

Recreational & Cultural Commission, Bakers- 
field. 

Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 3366 Park Blvd., San Diego. 

Sacramento Sr. H. S., 2315 34th St., Sacra- 
mento. 

San Diego State College, San Diego 5. 

Santa Cruz H. S., Santa Cruz. 

Santa Monica City College, 7th & Michigan 
Ave., Santa Monica. 

Santa Monica H. S., Pico Blvd., Bet. 4th & 
7th Sts., Santa Monica. 

Santa Rosa H. S., Santa Rosa. 

Scripps College Library, Claremont. 

Shasta County Supt. of Schools, Box 189, 
Redding. 

Stanford Univ. Library, Stanford University, 
Stanford. 2 

Superintendent of Schools, Fairfield. 

Teachers Library, 1025 2nd Ave., Oakland 6. 

Univ. of California Library, Berkeley 4. 

Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Vocational School, 348 W. Market St., San 
Diego 1. 

Washington Jr. H. S. Library, 1490 N. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena 3. 

Women’s Phys. Educ. Dept., Los Angeles City 

College, 855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 

27. 

Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S., 3737 El Cajon Ave., 
San Diego 5. 

YWCA Health Educ. Activities, 941 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 15. 


COLORADO 


Abbott, Elizabeth, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. 

Bascom, Frances R., Univ. of Coloradé, 
Boulder.* 

Cave, Jean, State College of Educ., Greeley. 

Davis, John S., A&M College, Fort Collins. 

Forbes, Elizabeth, 521 Peterson St., Fort Collins. 

Hansma, Jack E., Colorado State College, 
Greeley.* 

Humiston, Dorothy, Univ. of Denver, Denver 
10. 

Johnson, Granville B., Univ. of Denver, Denver. 


Johnson, Lois A., Mesa College, Gr p 
MacDonald, Margaret F., District #66 2am 
Public Schools, Pueblo. » Sebi 
Stovall, Eulamae, Snyder Hall, Greeley 
Willis, Edna, 1938 Walnut, Boulder, 
Coburn Library, Colorado College 
Springs. : 
Colorado A&M College Library, Fort Collin: 
Mary Reed Library, Univ. of Denver De 
versity Park, ae 
North High School Library, North 
& Eliot St., Denver 11. 
Univ. of Colorado Library, Boulder, 


Colorado 


Spear Blvd, 


CONNECTICUT 


Blesh, T. Erwin, Payne Whitney Gym Yale 
Univ., New Haven.* ae 

Bornmann, Ruth, State Teachers College, Willi. 
mantic. 

Byler, Ruth V., State Dept. of Educ., Hartford 

Cragen, Ruth E., 157 North Street, Stamford, 

Fowle, William C., Hotchkiss School, Lakeville 

Frederick, Helen F., 435 Broad St., Meriden, 

Glines, Herbert E., Univ. of Bridgeport, Bridge. 
port. 

Ives, Charlotte Y., Ives Avenue, Meriden. 

Kaiser, Harrison J., Teachers College of Con. 
necticut, New Britain. 

Kiphuth, R. J. H., Yale Gym., New Haven, 

McCurdy, Mrs. J. H., 79 Lawn Ave., Middle. 
town.* 

O’Sullivan, Margaret, High Ridge, Ridgefield, 

Pelz, Irma M., 2 Howe St., New Haven. 

Pilvelis, Albert A., 237 Blake St., New Haven, 

Schuldt, William F., 60 Elaine Road, Milford, 

Staiger, Joseph E., 151 Broad St., Stamford, 

Voft, Herbert G., 94 Truman St., New London, 

Wilson, Charles C., Yale School of Medicine, 
New Haven. 

Zang, Marjory L., YWCA, 48 Howe St., New 

. Haven 11. 

Connecticut College Library, New London. 

Department of Phys. Educ., Wesleyan Uniy, 
Middletown. 

Division of Phys. Educ. and Athletics, Univ, of 
Conn., Storrs. 

Library, Connecticut College, New London. 

Library, State Teachers College, Danbury, 

New Haven State Teachers College Library, 2 
Howe St., New Haven. 

State Board of Education Library, State 
Office Bldg., Hartford. 

State Teachers College Library, Willimantic. 

Superintendent’s Office, 151 Broad St., Stam- 
ford. 

Wesleyan Univ. Library, Middletown. 

Wilbur L. Cross Library, Univ. of Conn. Storrs, 

YMCA Phys. Dept., 136 W. Main St., Water. 
bury. 


DELAWARE 


Ayars, George W., 323 N. State St., Dover. 

Ilanby, Marian E., State Dept. of Public In 
struction, Dover. 

Rylander, Curtis R., Univ. of Delaware, 
Newark. 

Wood, Calvin, Caesar Rodney H. S., Camden.* 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Atwell, Ruth H., George Washington Univ, 
Washington. 

Avery, Elizabeth S., 1201 16th St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6. 

Burr, John H., 760 Fairmont St., Washington.* 

Cassell, Stafford H., American Univ., Wash- 
ington 16. 

Davis, Clarence W., 606 Gresham Place, NW, 
Washington 1. 

Durbin, Margaret S., Trinity College, Michigan 
Ave., NE., Washington 17.* 

Fox, Philip S., Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington. 

Gloss, George M., 2121 Virginia Ave., NW, 
Washington 7. 

Hall, Barbara C., American Univ., Massa 
chusetts & Nebraska Aves., NW, Washing: 
ton 16. 

Kilander, H. F., Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25. 

Marnocha, Richard S., 3124 Chestnut St., NE, 
Washington. 

McNeely, Simon A., Elementary Division U.S. 
Office of Educ., Washington.** 
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Read, Jeanne, 112 Wilmington Place, SE, Wash- 


: 2 
ont naslaide R., 2308 Ashmead Place, NW, 
a 3, Washington 9. 

Stafford, Frank, U.S. Office of Educ., Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25. - 
Troester, Carl A., Jr., 1201 16th St., NW, 

Jashington 6. 

Phas ag Div., Army Med. Libr., 7th St. and 
Independence Ave., SW, Washington 25. 

American Univ. Library, Massachusetts and 
Nebraska Ave., NW, Washington 16. 

Department of Labor Library, Washington. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Dept. of Jus- 
tice, Washington 25. ; ; 

George ‘Washington Univ. Library, 2023 G St., 
NW, Washington. : Be 

Howard Univ., Founders Library, W ashington 1. 

Library, U. S. Office of Educ., Washington 25. 

Miner Teachers College, Georgia Ave. and 
Euclid St., NW, Washington 1. ; 

Order Division, Library of Congress, Wank 
ington 25. 

Second Class Section, City Post Office, Wash- 
ington 13. 

Serials Dept., Howard Univ. Library, Washing- 
on 1. 

USPHS, Liberian Mission Office, 4th and Inde- 
pendence Ave., NW, Washington 25. 

Veterans Administration, Munitions Bldg., 20th 
St. and Constitution Ave., Washington 25. 
Washington Missionary College Library, Ta- 

koma Park, Washington 12. 


FLORIDA 


Crawford, Wayne H., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville.* 


GEORGIA 


Deangelo, Benedict R., North Georgia College, 
Dahlonega. 

Kerby, Cliff, Calloway Educ. Assoc., Dallis St., 
La Grange. 

Manchester, Gertrude, 141 S. Jackson St., Mil- 
ledgeville. 

McDonough, Thomas E., Box 608, Emory Univ., 
Emory University. 

Vance, Zeb B., Mercer Univ., Macon. 

Webb, Ella W., Georgia State College, 
Savannah. 

—" Lyle, 234-B Tech Lanson Apts., Cahm- 

ee. 

General Library, Univ. of Georgia, Athens. 

Library, Agnes Scott College, Decatur. 

Library, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. 

Library, North Georgia College, Dahlonega. 


IDAHO 


Locke, Mabel, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow. 
Willett, A. E., 209 Campus Drive, Pocatello. 


ILLINOIS 


Angier, M. Estelle, Box 230, Wheaton. 

Barclay, Ralph E., MeKendree College, Leb- 
anon 

Benton, Rachel, 1725 Orrington Ave., Apt 129, 
Evanston. 

Bruce, Patricia, El Paso. 

Calmer, Mrs. B., 6 Faculty House, Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest. 

Conelly, Marian, 2431 High St., Blue Island. 

Conlisk, Maura, Dept. of Pub. Instruction, 
Springfield. 


Lucas, Marilyn J., 4944 N. Oakley Ave., Chi- 
cago 25. 


Luke, Mary E., 1617 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria 
3 


Magill, Dorothy, 310 E. Detroit, Monmouth. 

McCorstin, Martha, Gibson City H. S., Gibson 
City. 

McGee, Rosemary, 212 W. Mulberry St., Normal. 

Metcalf, T. N., 5640 University Ave., Chi- 
cago 37.* 

Miller, Henry G., Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 

O’Connor, Richard D., 217 Highwood Ave., 
Highwood.* 

Paster, G. Nick, 430 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. 

Petty, Lewis J., Jr., 6338 Grace St., Chicago 34. 

Pritzlaff, A. H., 2733 Girard Ave., Evanston.* 

Rearick, Elizabeth C., Mac Murray College, 
Jacksonville.* 

Sandman, R. A., Wilson Ave., YMCA, Chi- 
cago 40. 

Sechrist, Arthur B., 9611 S. Avalon Ave., Cot- 
tage Grove Heights, Chicago. 

Sprague, Dorothy, YWCA, 59 E. Monroe, Chi- 
cago 3. 

Stafford, Grace M., 611 Arlington Place, Chi- 
cago.* 

Steinhaus, Arthur H., George Williams College, 
Chicago* 

Trager, Lela C., Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, De Kalb. 

Warren, Doris, 316 N. Elliott Ave., Olney. 

Weldin, H. G., 300 N. Monroe St., Peoria. 

Wetzel, Martha, Township H. S. and Jr. Col- 
lege, Joliet. 

Wuebbold, Claire J., Mac Murray College, Jack- 
sonville. 





1950. 
professional materials. 


receives : 





As a professional member you receive these new services : 
A copy of the annual convention proceedings; the 
convention will be held in Dallas, Texas, on April 18-22, 


A packet of bibliographies and selected commercial and 


In addition to the above services, a professional member 


Become A Professional Member of The American Association For Health, 


All issues of the Research Quarterly, the medium for 
research studies in health, physical education, and recrea- 


tion. 


Physical Education and Recreation! 


All issues of the Journal containing articles of pro- 
fessional interest in the areas of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation; national and district news; and 
many special features. 








Danford, H. G., Florida State Univ., Talla- 
hassee. 

Foster, Christine, Florida State Univ., Talla- 
hassee. 

Griffin, Robert P., Florida A&M College, Talla- 
hassee.* 

Jernigan, Sara S., Box 339, Stetson Univ., De 
Land. 

Lee, Permillas A., Jr., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Miller, Kenneth D., Florida State Univ., Talla- 
hassee. 

Montgomery, Katherine W., Florida State Univ., 
Box 993, Tallahassee. 

Patterson, William P., 332 Ave. D, SE, Winter 
Haven. 

Priest, Ernest G.. 907 N. Reus St., Pensacola.* 

Schnell, Herman, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville.* 

Schrader, Carl L., 1009 Broadway, Dunedin.* 

Sellers, Dorothy G., 100514 26th St., North St. 
Petersburg. * 

Steele, Sophronia S., Florida A&M _ College, 
Tallahassee. 

Waglow, Irving F., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Weeks, Margaret S., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Williams, Ida, 618 W. Hickory, Arcadia. 

City of Tampa, Board of Recreation, City Hall, 
Tampa 2. 

Dept. of Professional Curriculum, Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida A&M College, Colman Library, Talla- 
hassee. 

Florida State Univ., East Campus, Tallahassee. 

Florida State Univ., West Campus, Tallahassee. 

Library, Florida Board of Health, Box 210, Jack- 
sonville 1. 

Library, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 

Library, Univ. of Tampa, Tampa 6. 

— Library, John B. Stetson Univ., De 

nd. 
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Coosey, Josephine L., Clark Jr. H. S., East St. 
Louis.* 

Costanza, Josephine, 947 N. Humphrey Ave., 
Oak Park. 

Cureton, T. K., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana.* 

DeCook, H. B., 1000 Grove St., Evanston. 

Duncan, Margaret M., Illinois State Normal 
Univ., Normal. 

Ekstrom, Lillian E., 4107 Greenview, Chicago 
13. 

Fenstemacher, W. R., George Williams College, 
Chicago 15. 

French, Esther, Illinois State Normal Univ., 
Normal.* 

Fritsch, Raymond M., 921 E. Main, Galesburg. 

Gambrel, Mrs. Earl, Oregon Consolidated High 
School, Oregon. 

Glick, Vivian, 1216% Independence Blvd., Chi- 
cago 23. 


Gorin, Orville B., James Millikin Univ., De- 


catur 2. 

Gray, Miriam, Illinois State Normal Univ., 
Normal.* 

Hamilton, Alberta, Mt. Vernon Township High 
School, Mount Vernon.* 

Hawkins, Barbara, 2045 Bradley Place, Chicago. 

Hein, Fred V., American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10.* 

Hosafros, F. Jean, 119 Clifton Court, Peoria 5. 

Holada, Janet C., 1923 W. 47th St., Chicago 9. 

Hopper, Margaret F., 523 S. Diamond St., Jack- 
sonville. 

Horton, Clifford E., 606 Normal, Normal. 

Huelster, Laura J., 117 Women’s Gym., Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

Kranz, Leon G., Northwestern Univ., Evanston.* 

Langhorst, Oliver M., 248 Evergreen Ave., Elm- 
hurst. 

Lawson, M. Florence, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 

Leavitt, Norma M., Illinois State Normal Univ., 
Normal. 

Logan, Wilda, Elgin H. S., Elgin. 


Augustana College Library, Rock Island. 

Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Rm. 
846, Chicago 1. 

Boys’ Gym, Highland Park H. S., Highland 
Park. 

Bradley Univ. Library, Bradley Hall, Peoria 5. 

Chicago Teachers College Library, 6800 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago 21. 

Commanding Officers, Sta. Hosp., Scott Air 
Force Base, Belleville. 

Community H. S. Library, Downers Grove. 

Delta Theta Epsilon, 121 George Huff Gym., 
Urbana. 

De Paul Univ., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14. 

De Paul Univ., Library of Liberal Arts, Chi- 
cago 1. 

East H. S. Library, 2929 Charles St., Rockford. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, c/o Li- 
brarian, Charleston. 

General Library, Illinois State Normal Univ., 
Carbondale. 

George Williams College Library, 5315 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago 15. 

Girls’ Health and Phys. Educ. Dept., Evanston 
Township H. S., Evanston. 

Girls’ Phys. Educ., Proviso Township H. S., 
Maywood. 

Herzl Jr. College Library, 3711 W. Douglas, 
Chicago 23. 

Illinois League of H. S. GAA, 11 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Illinois State Normal Univ., Milner Library, 
Normal. 

Joseph Schaffner Library, Northwestern Univ., 
Chicago 11. 

Lawson YMCA Athletic Sec., 80 W. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago. 

Library, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb. 

Library, National College of Education, Evans- 
ton. 
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Library, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, De Kalb. 
Men’s Phys. Educ. 
Univ., Carbondale. 

North Central College, Library, Naperville. 

Northwestern Univ., Library, Evanston. 

Periodical Division, Univ. of Illinois Library, 
Urbana. 


Dept., Southern Illinois 


Pfeiffer Library, Mac Murray College, Jack- 
sonville. 
Physical Educ. Dept., Lincoln Jr. H. S., Rock- 


ford. 

Principia College, c/o Jean Leiser, Elsah. 

Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, Chicago 
Ave. Station, Chicago. 

Special Library, Chicago Park District, 425 E. 
14th Blvd., Chicago 5. 

Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Periodical Dept., 
Chicago 37. 

Univ. of Illinois, College of Medicine, 1853 W. 
Polk St., Chicago 12. 

Westcott Vocational & Continuation 
8023 S. Normal Ave., Chicago 20. 


School, 


INDIANA 


Anderson, Jackson M., Field House, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette.* . 

Basham, Thelma, St. Mary of the Woods Col- 
lege, St. Mary of the Woods. 

Bookwalter, Carolyn W., 527 S. 
Bloomington.* 

Bookwalter, Karl W., Division Service & Re- 
search, Indiana Univ., Bloomington.* 

Coady, Charlene A., Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
ton. 

Cowell, Charles C., Field House, Purdue Univ., 
W. Lafayette. 

Dane, C. Wesley, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 

Frakes, Randall V., 1098 W. Michigan, Indian- 
apolis 7. 

France, Wellman, Purdue Univ., West Lafay- 
ette. 

Hazelton, Helen W., 212 Varsity Apts., West 
Lafayette.* 

Hester, Clara L., 3953 Graceland Ave., Indian- 
apolis.* 

Korsgaard, R., Ball 
Muncie.* 

Lange, Walter H., Indiana State Library, In- 
dianapolis 4. 

Miller, Wilma K., Hanover College, Hanover. 

Nicoson, Angus, 4155 Bowman Ave., Indian- 
apolis 3. 

Phillips, Marjorie, 
Univ., Bloomington. 

Rousey, Merle A., Earlham College, Richmond. 

Russell, Marion, 254 Pierce St., West Lafay- 
ette. 

Scharf, Richard F., St. 
legeville. 

Schwomeyer, Herbert F., 4333 Cornelius Ave., 
Indianapolis. 

Schwehn, Hilda N., Purdue Univ., West Lafay- 
ette. 

Shaffer, Janette, Butler Univ., Indianapolis. 

Shakes, Betty, 102 North Dunn, Bloomington. 

Sibert, James W., 1415 E. 3rd St., University 
Apts. W-123, Bloomington. 

Slater-Hammel, Arthur T., Indiana Univ., Box 
47, Bloomington. = 

Stieler, Ida M., 1111 S. Kentucky, Evansville.* 

Summers, Dean, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 

Wakefield, M. C., Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 

Walker, Galvin L., Butler Univ., Indianapolis 7. 

Wolf, Paul L., Laboratory School, Terre Haute. 

Wood, Forest M., 228 S. St. Joseph, South 
Bend 4. 7 

Woody, Grace, 
Muncie. 

Anderson College Library, Anderson. 

Ball State Teachers College, Library, Muncie. 

Butler College Library, Indianapolis. 

Canterbury College, Danville. 

De Pauw Univ. Library, Greencastle. 

Evansville College, Library, Evansville. 

Hanover College Library, Hanover. 

Indiana Central College Library, Indianapolis. 

Indiana State Teachers College Library, Terre 
Haute. 

Indiana Univ. Library, Bioomington. 

Normal College, AGU, Indiana Univ., Indian- 
apolis 4. 

Phys. Educ. Dept., Forty Waymen YMCA, Fort 
Wayne. 

Phys. Educ. 


Highland, 


State Teachers College, 


Student Bldg., Indiana 


Joseph’s College, Col- 


Ball State Teachers College, 


Dept. for Men, Purdue Univ., 


Lafayette. 
Purdue Univ. Library, Lafayette. 





600 


Thomas Carr Howe H. S., 
Indianapolis 1. 


5000 Julian Ave., 


Valparaiso Univ. Library, University Place, 


Valparaiso. 
IOWA 


Ashton, Dudley (Miss), Women’s Gym., State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Beebee, Frederic S., Field House, Iowa City.* 

Bernau, Vida, Ottumwa H. S., Ottumwa. 

Bontz, Jean, 618 W. Twelfth, Cedar Falls. 

Bowne, Mary, Morningside College, Sioux City 
20. 

Cameron, Jessie, Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake. 

Clark, James R., State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 

Cumming, Janet, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Fisher, Rosemary, 124 N. Clinton, Iowa City. 

Garbee, Eugene E., 3916 Forest Ave., Des 
Moines. 

Guiot, Germaine G., 706 Douglas Ave., Ames. 

Klota, Donald D., Fields House, State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

McCloy, C. H., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City.* 

Peter, Sister Mary, Mount St. Clare College, 
Clinton. 

Pulley, Dorothy, Grinnell College, Grinnell. 

Rich, Joan B., 932 Ave. D, Ft. Madison. 

Ryan, Ethel, Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 

Scott, M. Gladys, Women’s Gym., State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City.* 

Sister Mary Peter, O.S.F., Mt. St. Clair Col- 
lege Library, Clinton. 

Sterling, Virginia D., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City 1. 

Wendler, Arthur J., 260 Black Springs Circle, 
Iowa City. 

Wilkins, R. H., 
Moines 11. 

Wright, Barbara J., 815 Main St., Osage. 

Abraham Lincoln H. S., 5th and Bluff Sts., 
Council Bluffs. 

Buena Vista College Library, Storm Lake. 

Cornell College Library, Mount Vernon. 

Dept. Phys. Educ. for Women, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 

Grinnell College Library, Grinnell. 

Iowa State College Library, Ames. 

Iowa State Teachers College Library, Cedar 
Falls. 

Library, Upper Iowa Univ., Fayette. 

Luther College Library, Decorah. 

Phys. Educ. for Women, State Univ. of Iowa, 
Towa City. 

Simpson College Library, Indianola. 

State Univ. of Iowa Library, Iowa City. 

Women’s Phys. Educ. Dept., Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 


Drake Univ. Library, Des 


KANSAS 


Henry, D. W., 14 F. Sunnyside, Lawrence. 

Hoover, Ted R., Box 67, Miltonvale.* 

Stapleton, Joie L., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Washburn, L. P., 1809 Poyntz Ave., Manhat- 
tan. 

Weatherby, Dave, Harper H. S.., Harper. 

Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 

Central Jr. H. S., Ivandale & Boeke, Kansas 
City. 

East H. S., Wichita. 

Forsyth Library, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 

Kansas State College Library, Manhattan. 

Kansas Wesleyan Univ. Library, Salina. 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 

Library, Ottawa Univ., Ottawa. 

Morrison Library, Univ. of Wichita, Wichita 6. 

Northwest Jr. H. S., Kansas City. 

Porter Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. 

Superintendent of Schools, 6th & Minnesota, 
Kansas City. 

Univ. of Kansas Library, Periodical Dept., Law- 
rence. 


KENTUCKY 


Allen, Jane M., Glenview. 

Carr, Martha G., 272 Kalmia St., Lexington. 

Exum, William, Kentucky State College, Frank- 
fort. 

Hall, Sue M., Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 8. 

Homback, V. T., 1266 State St., Bowling Green. 

Pille, Roy F., 315 5th Ave., Dayton.* 








Seaton, Don C., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Berea College, Men’s Phys. Educ. Dept., Be 
Berea College, Women’s Phys. Educ. Det 
Berea. = 


College Library, Murray State Teachers ¢ 
lege, Murray. al 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College |; 
brary, Richmond. ¥ 

Educational Library, 506 W. Hill S¢. 
ville 8. 

Georgetown College Library, 
Georgetown. 

Johnson Camden Library, Morehead Teacher 
College, Morehead. ¥ 

Library, Centre College, Danville. 

Library, Western Kentucky State Teachers Col 
lege, Bowling Green. j 

Transylvania Univ., Library, Lexington, 

Univ. of Kentucky Library Dept., Lexington 

Univ. of Louisville Library, Belknap Campus 
Louisville 8. * 

Univ. of Louisville, Louisville Municipal Cg}. 
lege Library, Louisville. 

Ursuline College Library, 3107 Lexington Road 
Louisville 6. . 


» Louis. 


Business Office 


LOUISIANA 


Bourgeois, Vesta R., Box 207, Lafayette.* 

Browne, R. L., Box 11, Southwestern Louisiang 
Institute Station, Lafayette. 

Duffer, Blanche, Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge. 

Hawkins, J. E., Xavier Univ., New Orleans, 

Johnson, Norman, Xavier Univ., New Orleans 
18. 

Kistler, Joy W., 536 Louisiana State University 
Ave., Baton Rouge 3. E 

Marx, Paul, Northwestern State College, Natchi. 
toches. 

Oliphant, Joe D., Minden. 

Skubic, Elvera, Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge. 

Walden, Henry E., Louisiana College, Pineville. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 16, 

Delcambre H. S. Library, Delcambre. 

Library, Grambling College, Grambling. 

Library, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute Library, Rus. 
ton 4, 

Louisiana State Univ. Library. Baton Rouge 3, 

Loyola Univ. Library, 6363 St. Charles Ave, 
New Orleans 15. 

Richland Parish Materials Library, % Selma 
W. Tomb, Rayville. 

Southern Univ. Library, Baton Rouge. 

Xavier Univ. Library, New Orleans 18. 


MAINE 


Marchant, Janet, 2 Elm St., Waterville. 

Meylan, George, Casco.* 

Richardson, Howard G., State Dept. of Educ, 
Augusta. 

Ryder, Joseph R., 415 Penobscot St., Rumford. 

Bangor Public Library, Bangor. 

Bates College Library, Lewiston. 

Library, State Teachers College, Farmington. 

Univ. of Maine Library, Orono. 

Univ. of Maine, Phys. Educ. for Men, Orono. 

Univ. of Maine, Phys. Educ. for Women, 
Orono. 


MARYLAND 


Bayh, Birch E., RR 5, Rockville. 

Buettner, Henry F., 5005 Edmondson Ave, 
Baltimore 29. 

Clark, Daniel N., Morgan State College, Balti- 
more 12. 

Deach, Dorothy F., Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park. 

Ferguson, T. C., 3106 Louise Ave., Baltimore. 

Fiske, Josephine, Goucher College, Baltimore 18. 

Giauque, Charles D., Montgomery County Board 
of Educ., Rockville.* 

Gordon, James D., 413 S. Stokes St., Havre De 
Grace. 

Hutto, Louis E., 
Park. 

Kiblinger, Amba F., 1 Park Lane, Hagerstown. 


Univ. of Maryland, College 





Millard, Junius S., Friends School, Baltimore 
10. 

Minnegan, Donald I., State Teachers College, 
Towson 4. 

Mohr, Dorothy R., Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park.* 
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Cecil T., 2809 Strathmore Ave., Balti- 


Norris, 
o'connor, Claxton J., Boys’ Latin School, Balti- 
;. , , 
Quinlan James A., St. John’s Lane, Elliott 
uinlan, J 


City. . ; ; ft 

: farion G., Hood College, Frederic ’ 
wea Mary A., Board of Education, Upper 

Marlboro. 
Tompkins, Theron ¢ 


Von Borries, Eline, 


\.. 4-C Hillside, Greenbelt. 
Goucher College, Baltimore 


ainiies, Margaret H., 197 Main St., Annap- 
olis. 
Baltimore County 


rele g -o Free Library, Cathedral, Franklin 


and Mulberry St., Baltimore. 
Goucher College Library, Baltimore 18. 
Hood College Library, Frederick. 
Librarian, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
Library, Univ. of Maryland, College Park. 
Library, Western Maryland College, 
minister. 


Commissioners, Offutt Bldg., 


West- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ainsworth,. Dorothy S., 15 Barrett Place, North- 
ampton.* ; 

Appel, Louis K., 42 Brookline Ave., Holyoke. 

Claxton, Philip H., 32 Lindbergh Ave., Need- 
ham Heights. ; ’ 

Copp, Harold W., Suffolk Univ., Boston.* 

Cox, Walter A., 242 Middlesex St., Spring- 
field 9. , 

Dillon, Evelyn K., Wellesley College, Wellesley. 


Delahanty, Robert J., Camp Monomoy, East 
Brewster. * : ; 
Ellershaw, Larry, 122 Chestnut St., Spring- 
field 3. 


Elliott, Ruth, 8 Shepard House, Wellesley 81. 


Esslinger, Arthur A., Springfield College, 
Springfield 9. 
Evans, Ruth, 326 Forest Park Ave., Spring- 


field.* 

Falck, Frances E., Radcliffe College, Cambridge. 

Gallagher, J. Roswell, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. 

Geiger, Ivan J., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. 

Harris, Lewis S., Belmont S. H. S., Belmont 78. 

Hicks, Curry S., Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst. 

Howard, Mildred S., 
Hadley. 

Irwin, Leslie W., 84 Exeter St., Boston 16.* 

Karpovich, Peter V., Springfield College, Spring- 
field 9. 

Kirsten, Arnold F., 24 Caldor Path, Newton 
Center.* 

Lester, Louise H., 14 Chauncy St., Cambridge 
38. 


26 Silver St., South 


Makechnie, George K., 408 Ave., 
Winchester. 

Marsh, Allison W., Amherst College, Amherst. 

Marshall, Lucy G., 899 Beacon St., Boston 15. 

Moriarty, Mary J., 57 Spring Hill, Bridge- 
water. 

Nolan, Claire, 288 Florence Road, Waltham 54. 

Nolan, Olive, 288 Florence Road, Waltham 54. 

Perez, F., 48 Garnet Road, West Roxbury 32. 

Rarick, Lawrence, 84 Exeter St., Boston 16. 

Russell, Helen L., 300 Elm St., Northampton. 

Schuyler, Gretchen, Boston Univ., Sargent Col- 
lege, Cambridge 38. 

Scott, Muriel, 49 Maple St., Greenfield. 

Shay, Clayton T., 174 Ohio Ave., West Spring- 
field. 

Simmons, Frank M., H. S., Newtonville 60. 

Smith, Ann C., Burbank Hospital, Fitchburg. 

Smyke, Edward J., Springfield College, Spring: 
field 9. 

Sweet, Ruth P., Bouve-Boston School of Phys. 
Educ., Boston 30. 

Turner, Clair E., 19 Village Lane, Arlington.* 

Ward, Caroline, 40 Quint Ave., Allston 34. 

Watt, Mary A., Wellesley College, Wellesley. 

— Katharine E., Wellesley College, Welles- 
ey. 

Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston 16. 

Harvard Univ., 9 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge 38. 


Highland 








“oe Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 

ley. 

Library, Boston Univ., Sargent School, Cam- 
bridge. 

Library, Massachusetts Dept. of Public Health, 
546 State House, Boston 33. 
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Malden H. S. Library, Malden. 

Medical Library Officer, Murphy General Hos- 
pital, Ft. Devens. 

Public Schools, Phys. Educ. Dept., New Bedford. 

Smith College Library, Northampton. 

State Teachers College Library, Fitchburg. 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley. 

Wheaton College Library, Norton. 

Williams College Library, Williamstown. 

Winsor School, Pilgrim Road, Boston 15. 

YWCA, 38 Lawrence St., Lawrence. 


MICHIGAN 


Bell, Margaret, 15 Geddes Heights, Ann Arbor.* 

Blanchard, V. S., 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 1.* 

Conley, Charlotte, 3114 Jefferson No. 6, Mid 
land. 

Dailey, Lucille E., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Finch, Ronald W., Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant. 

Finlayson, Anne, Central H. S., Kalamazoo. 

Gary, Mitchell J., Western Michigan College, 


Kalamazoo. 

Harris, Ruth W., Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Hollway, L. H., Ann Arbor Public Schools, 


Ann Arbor. 

Hunsicker, Paul, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Hyames, Judson A., Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo 45. 

La Salle, Dorothy, Wayne Univ., Detroit. 

Madar, Olga M., 5707 Second, Detroit 2. 

McCristal, K. H., 231 Beal St., East Lansing. 

McMurray, Roy G., Phys. Educ. Supervisor, 
Administration Bldg., Saginaw. 

Mitchell, E. D., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor.* 

Olds, L. W., Hurron Apts., 921 Westcross St., 
Y psilanti.* 

Prakken, Lawrence W., Box 100, Ann Arbor. 

Rugen, Mabel E., Univ. H. S., Ann Arbor.* 

Sliepcevich, Elena M., 1800 Washtenaw, Apt. 3, 
Ann Arbor. 

Albion College Library, Albion. 

Central Grade School, Negaunee. 

Detroit Health Educ. Club, 467 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1. 

Health, Phys. Educ. and Recreation for Men, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

High School Library, Glendale Ave., Highland 
Park. 

Library, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Mandelle Library, Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo 49. 

Michigan State College, Phys. Educ. for Women, 
East Lansing. 

Michigan State Normal College Library, Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Li- 
brary, Marquette. 

Physical Educ. Dept., H. S., St. Joseph. 

Quincy Community Schools, Quincy. 

UAW-CIO, Recreation Dept., 5707 Second, De- 
troit 2. 

Univ. of Michigan, Phys. Educ. for 
Waterman Gym., Ann Arbor. 

Univ. of Michigan, Phys. Educ. for Women, 
Waterman Gym., Ann Arbor. 

Wayne Univ. Library, 4841 
troit 1. 


Men, 


Ave., De- 


Cass 


MINNESOTA 


Adee, Don, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1. 

Anderson, Ernest W., 835 22nd Ave. S., 
Minneapolis. 

Baker, Gertrude M., 1230 W. Minnehaha Park- 
way, Minneapolis 9. 

Bartelma, David C., Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14. 

Bryant, Rachel E., 
Mankato. 

Dodds, Rosemary, 121 N. 
River Falls. 

Durenberger, 
Collegeville. 

Ericson, Dorothy L., Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14. 

Gates, C. D., Division of Public Health, Min- 
neapolis 15. 

Gill, Barbara, Carleton College, Northfield. 

Graybeal, Elizabeth, Univ. of Minnesota, Du- 
luth Branch, Duluth 5. 

Jorgensen, Lavernia, 812 Lake Ave., 
Lakes.* 


State Teachers College, 
Duluth Ave., Thief 
Univ., 


George G., St. John’s 


Detroit 


Keller, Louis F., Univ. of 
apolis 14. 

Kern, Elta, 457 Main St., Winona. 

McKee, Eva P., 627 S. 6th Ave., St. Cloud. 

Nelson, Clarence A., 1686 Jefferson Ave., St. 


Minnesota, Minne 


Paul 5. 

Nelson, Mercedes, 4104 S. Colfax Ave., Min- 
neapolis. 

Nordly, Carl L., Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 


Norris, J. Anna, 1429 E. 


neapolis.* 


River Road, Min- 


Paterson, Patricia G., Hamline Univ., St. 
Paul 4.* 

Piper, Ralph A., Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14. 


Peterson, Edith M., 1001 E. 2nd St., Duluth 5. 

Raer, Elsie, 1909 S. 4th St., Moorehead. 

Rickert, Lewis J., Cascade Hotel, Duluth. 

Rockenboch, Joseph A., Junior College, 
ester. 

Ruoff, Daniel H., Ada.* 

Sandell, P. J., 5332 S. 14th Ave., Minneapolis. 

Schmid, Thomas, 808 S. 9th Ave., St. Cloud.* 

Shirley, Mabel J., St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Slocum, Helen M., 5905 S. Elliot Ave., Min- 
neapolis 7. 

Spoo, George L., 816 14th Ave. SW, Rochester. 

Storr, Helen M., Univ. of Minneosta, Minne- 
apolis. 

Talbot, Jean, 203 W. Sth St., Winona. 

Williams, Frederick O., Box 703, International 
Falls. 
Wilson, Marjorie, 
neapolis 14. 
Young, Olive G., Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato.* 

Augsburg College Library & Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis. 

Carleton College Library, Northfield. 

College of St. Catherine Library, St. Paul 1. 

Dept. of Phys. Educ. and Athletics, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Edison H. S. Library, Minneapolis 13. 

Greenway H. S. Library, Coleraine. 

Hamline Univ. Library, St. Paul 4. 

Library, State Teachers College, Bemidji. 

Library, State Teachers College, Mankato. 

Library, State Teachers College, Winona. 

Library, University Farm, St. Paul 1. 

Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis. 

Norris Gymnasium for Women, Univ. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14. 

Rolvaag Memorial Library, St. 
Northfield. 

School District, c/o Supt’s Office, Virginia. 

State Teachers College, Eastman Hall, St. Cloud. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Duluth Branch Library, 
Duluth 5. 

Univ. of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14. 


Roch- 


Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 


Olaf College, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Davis, Andrew, Station A, Hattiesburg. 

Kidder, Gene, Meridian Municipal Junior Col- 
lege, Meridian. 

McCarver, C. E., 
Hattiesburg. 

Tew, Wilhelmine, Meridian 
College, Meridian. 

Athletic Director, Pascagoula H. S., Pascagoula. 

Carnegie Millsaps Library, Millsaps College, 
Jackson. 

Library, Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville. 

Roberts Memorial Library, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland. 


Mississippi Southern College, 


Municipal Junior 


MISSOURI 


Barr, Catherine, 5610 Enright Ave., St. 
12. 

Canada, Jo Ellen, Cottey College, Nevada. 

Canham, Dorothy R., 2906 E. 29th St., Kansas 
City 3.* 

Crowder, Jean, 7052 Pershing Ave., University 
City 5. 

Drew, A. Gwendolyn, Washington 
Louis 5.* 

Fahey, Helen, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City. 

Gund, Jeannette, 4403 Tennessee, St. Louis 11. 

Hill, Lucile, Central College, Fayette. 

Hindman, Darwin A., Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Husman, Rita, Marshall H. S., Marshall. 

Jurinich, Louis C., Optimist International, St. 
Louis 1. 


Louis 


Univ., St. 
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Manley, Helen, 6701 Delmar Blvd., University 
City.* 

Mantz, Herbert L., 618 Professional Bldg., 
Kansas City 6. 

Martin, Louise, 108 W. South St., Warrens- 
burg. 

McKee, Mary R., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. 

Melin, Bruce, Washington Univ., St. Louis 5. 

Riddle, Kathryn S., Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirkwood. 

Snyder, Raymond S., Washington Univ., St. 
Louis 5.* 

Vanatta, Bob, Central College, Fayette. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, Li- 
brary, Warrensburg. 

General Library, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. 

Harris Teachers College Library, St. Louis 12. 

Kansas City Public Library, Periodical Dept., 
Kansas City 6. 

Library, Central College, Fayette. 

Library, Missouri Valley College, Marshall. 

Lincoln Univ. Library, Jefferson City. 

Lindenwood College Library, St. Charles. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Library, Kirksville. 

St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 3. 

Simonsen H. S. Library, Jefferson City. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

Washington Univ. Library, St. Louis 5. 

Webster College Library, Webster Groves 19. 

William Jewell College Library, Liberty. 

YWCA Central Health Educ. Dept., St. Louis 
a. 


MONTANA 


Cole, David, 29 Lake St., Missoula. 

Dratz, John P., RFD 2, c/o C. W. Leapheart, 
Missoula. 

Manion, Dorothy, Anaconda H. S., Anaconda. 

McCormick, Michael L., 316 Lindley Place, 
Bozeman. 

Stoodley, Agnes L., Montana State Univ., 
Missoula. 

Kalispell Public Schools, Kalispell. 

Library, Montana State Univ., Missoula. 

Montana State College, Library, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA 


Buie, Elizabeth, 2821 N. 51st St., Lincoln 4. 

Foster, Walter N., 3801 Garfield, Lincoln. 

Gimmestad, Mrs. Herman, Midland College, 
Fremont. 

Hungate, Vernon E., State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln. 

Lapp, V. W., 2234 Cotner Blvd., Lincoln.* 

Lee, Mabel, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln.* 

Lockhart, Aileene, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Mathews, Ruth, Peru State Teachers College, 
Peru. 

Means, L. E., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 

Schellberg, Ruth M., Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 8. 

Stork, Floyd M., Arlington.* 

Watts, Carl B., 4840 Bancroft, Lincoln 6. 

Way, Eunice E., 320 N. 13th St., Lincoln. 

Weddmeyer, Jackie, 2217 Ave. B., Scottsbluff. 

AF 1835 Lo. Technical Library, Offut Air Force 
Base, Ft. Crook. 

Dana College Library, Blair. 

Doane College Library, Crete. 

Hastings College Library, Hastings. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron. 

Municipal Univ. of Omaha, 60th and Dodge St., 
Omaha. 

Teachers Professional Library, 720 S 22nd St., 
Lincoln 8. 

Univ. of Nebraska, Grant Memorial Hall, Lin- 
coln. 

Univ. of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln 8. 

Univ. of Omaha Library, 60th and Dodge St., 
Omaha. 


NEVADA 


Martie, John E., Univ. of Nevada, Reno. 
Russell, Ruth I., 650 W. 11th, Reno.* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Felker, Grace, State Dept. of Educ., Concord. 

Hawkes, Robert C., Carpentar School, Wolfe- 
boro. 

Rabethge, Priscilla L., Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Durham. 
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Taylor, Ruth E., 112 Church St., Laconia. 
Colby Junior College Library, New London. 
Dartmouth College Library, Hanover. 
Library, Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth. 


NEW JERSEY 


Barrett, Lewis R., 74 S. Munn Ave., Apt. 204, 
East Orange. 

Bogatko, Paul P., 23 Clendenny Ave., Jersey 
City 4.* 

Brown, Margaret C., 139 Glenwood Ave., East 
Orange. 

Claxton, Fred A., Fair Lawn Public School, 
Fair Lawn. 

Claxton, Langley G., 52 Preakness Ave., Pat- 
erson 2 

Conroy, John J., Princeton Univ., Princeton. 

Deckman, Beatrice F., 820 Haddon Ave., Col- 
lingwood.* 

Di Filippo, Victor J., Seton Hall College, South 
Orange.* 

Dunham, Samuel, Hillside H. S., Hillside. 

Fish, Marjorie E., 1521 Pennington Road, 
Trenton 8. 

Gercke, Claudia A., 450 Camden Ave., Moores- 
town.* 

Harris, Marian E., St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington. 

Higgins, Lillian G., 20 Jefferson Ave., Jersey 
City 6. 

Humphrey, Arthur G., 2 Harrison Ave., Jersey 
City 4. 

Kees, Helena M., 143 George St., New Bruns- 
wick. 

Millar, Margaret, Board of Education, Paterson 


i. 

Randall, Marilyn B., Green Ave., Brielle. 

Raycroft, Joseph E., Stockton Road, Princeton.* 

Seelbach, Frederick, 191 McCosh Road, Upper 
Montclair. 

Silver, Joseph T., 1387 Harding Terrace, Hill- 
side.* 

Simpson, Dorothy, New Jersey College for Wom- 
en, New Brunswick. 

Stine, H. A., Plainfield H. S., Plainfield. 

Vom Steeg, Alma, 59 Tower Hill Ave., Red 
Bank. 

Washnik, Walter M., 1210 Summer Place, Fair- 
lawn. 

Wayman, Agnes R., Crescent Drive, Brielle* 

Dept. Public Affairs Library, Bayonne. 

Iron Bound Red Shield Boys’ Club, Newark 5. 

Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville. 

Library, Sr., H. S., Westfield. 

Library, State Teachers College, Montclair. 

Marshall Library, Seton Hall College, South 
Orange. 

Matawan Township Public Schools, Matawan. 

New Jersey College for Women, Library, New 
Brunswick. 

New Jersey Health Dept., Trenton 7. 

Panzer College of Phys. Educ. and Hygiene, 
East Orange. 

Princeton Univ. Library, Princeton. 

Public Library, 5 Washington St., Newark 2. 

Rutgers Univ. Library, New Brunswick. 

State Teachers College Library, Glassboro. 


NEW MEXICO 


Burley, Lloyd R., Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

Gowanlock, Mary M., New Mexico State Teach- 
ers College, Silver City. 

Gugisberg, Mercedes, Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.* 

Kopp, Elwanda A., 504 S. 5th St. Raton. 

McGill, Frances, Univ. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 

Settle, Caskey, 521 Friedman Ave., Las Vegas. 

Department of Phys. Educ. for Women, Univ. 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Library, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales. 

Library, New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City. 

Library, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

New Mexico Highlands Univ., Rodgers Library, 
Las Vegas. 

New Mexico State College of A&M Library, 
State College. 


NEW YORK 


Altenburg, W. L., Adelphi College, Garden City. 
Alway, Leonore, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land. 


Anderson, George, 801 Universit 

pa y Ave, Syn. 

Armet, William R., North End Y) : 
Falls. MCA, Niagn 

Backus, Alice L., 122 Court St., Plattsburg 

Badger, Eunice L., 88 Main St., Potsdam 

Ball, Edith L., 35-19 76th St., Jackson Heighys 

Barrand, Donna K.,  Scarboro ; 
Scarborough. - Schoo, 

Beale, John L., 5 Charlotte St., Glens Falls, 

Bigley, Robert F., 415 Cascadilla St. Ithaca, 

Booth, Minnie A., 135 Navarre Rd., Rochester # 

Borneman, Edith H., 2902 Gra : 
New York. ” Concour, 

Briem, Rose, 52 Jane St., New York 14, 

Brown, Harriet, Skidmore Colle 
te 8e, Saratoga 

Brownell, C. L., Teachers Col . 
Univ., New York. sete, Colunti 

Bruce, Robert M., Office of the Master Of the 
Sword, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 

Carter, Norman D., 357 E. 195th St., Bronx 58 

Champlin, Ellis H., 11 Groesbeck Place., Els. 
mere. 

Colquhoun, Margaret, YWCA, Main at Fourth 
St., Niagara Falls. 

Conlin, Raymond, 41 Cromwell Place, Sea Clit 

Dennis, Leora, 10753 106th St., Ozone Park 16 

Elliott, Edward S., 17 E. 89th St., New York 
28.* 

Franke, Gloria D., 73 Clinton St., Farming. 
dale. 

Friermood, H. T., 51 Clifford Ave., Pelham,* 

Fuller, Jane M., St. Lawrence Univ., Canton# 

Gabriel, Victor H., Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. ° 

Gabrielsen, Milton A., New York Univ., Wash 
ington Square, New York 3. 

Gay, Albert E., Lockport Public Schools, Lock 
port. 

Gehr, John L., New York Univ., Washington 
Square, New York. 

Gibson, Thomas R., New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 3. 

Glassford, Ruth E., 171 Rutland Road., Brook 
lyn 25. 

Golomb, Jacob J., 26 E. 14th St., New York 3 

Greene, Lt. Col. F. M., Quarters 29, U, § 
Military Academy, West Point. 

Grimshaw, William M., 113 DeWitt Place, 
Ithaca. 

Hagman, E. Patricia, Teachers College, Colum 
bia Univ., New York. 

Hathaway, Eleanor B., State College for Teach 
ers, Albany 3. 

Hill, Laurence, Ithaca College, Ithaca.* 

Hillas, Marjorie, 88 Morningside Drive, New 
York 27. 

Hines, Albert B., Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
301 E. 29th St., New York 16. 

Hofmeister, Eugene, 721 Citv Hall, Buffalo 2, 

Holland, Margaret, 56 Seventh Ave., New York. 

—— T. Fred, 83 Prospect Terrace, Cort 
and. 

Holsten, Frances H. M., 1181 3rd Ave., New 
York 21. 

Houston, Ruth E., State Teachers College, 
Buffalo.* 

Howard, Glenn W., 72 Page Road, Valley 
Stream. 

Howard, Larry E., 6611 Burns Ct., Forest Hills, 

Howard, Milton R., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 
10. 

Howe, Arthur L., 256 Highland Ave., Ham 
burg.* 

Heuther, Ervin, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. 

Hughes, Bernard E., State Charities Aid Asse 
ciation, 105 E. 22nd, New York 10. 

Terardi, Tom, City College, New York.* 

Kistler, Harold L., 5 W. 63rd St., New York 
23. 

Krablin, George H., 206 Faculty Apartments, 
Canton. 

Kuhnert, Julius E., Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Mount Vernon. 

Kutz, Sally E., 420 West End Ave., New York 
24. 

Larson, Leonard A., New York Univ., New 
York 3. 





Lewis, William F., USMC, West Point.* 

Lockwood, Warren C., Adams Center Central 
School, Adams Center. 

Lowe, Harold E., Columbia Univ., New York 
a2. 
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MacDonald, John B., Hofstra College, Hemp- 


For John M., 309 S. Market St., 
Johnstown.” 
McNamee, John Bes 
St. Bonaventure. —_ 
Mackey, Anne D., 38-30 211th St., Bayside. 
Mandel, Joseph D., 24 Hillside Ave., Suffern. 
Maroney, F. W., Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 


10.* 
Miles, Casewell M., State Educ. Dept., Al- 


bany 1. —_ 
Miller, Ben W., 15 Coventry Rd., Baldwin. 
Moench, Francis J., 15 Pleasant St., Cortland. 
Nash, Jay B., New York Univ., Washington 
. Square East, New York 3.* 
Nossen, Steffi, 3 Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont. 
Noyes, Elizabeth, Bennett Junior College, Mill- 
hg ; 
Pn Florence, 108-16 164th St., Jamaica 5.* 
Pavloff, Ann C., 47 Lakeshire Road, Rochester 
12. 

Peace, James S., Union Ave., Harrison. _ 

Perduyn, Glenn A., Central YMCA, 100 Gibbs 
St., Rochester 1. 

Pincombe, Charles A., 189 E. Grand Blvd., 
Buffalo 11. 

Rogers, Martin H., 191 Park Ave., Brockport. 
Ruppert, Conrad H., Memorial School, Mill- 
brook. r 
Russell, Trent S., 199 Waverly St., Buffalo. : 
Saurborn, Jeannette B., Bronxville . Public 

Schools, Bronxville 8. 
Schuler, Marie R., 105 Wabash Ave., Ken- 
more 17. ; 
Scott, Harry A., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27. 
Shaw, John H., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10.* 
Sibley, Katharine, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse. 
Silleck, Selina, 2750 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 10. 
Sinclair, Ann N., Peterboro St., Canastota. 
Sirutis, Yustin, 86 Norwood Ave., Brooklyn 8. 
Sweigard, Lulue, Buckberg Mountain, Tomkins 
Cove. 
Walke, Nelson S., 760 Westend Ave., New York 
25 


Jr., St. Bonaventure College, 


Weiss, Raymond A., New York Univ., Washing- 
ton Square, New York. 

Wells, George R., Houghton College Library, 
Houghton. 

Wiesner, Theodora, St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn 5. 

Winn, Marcia H., William Smith . Coilege, 
Geneva. 

Winograd, Sam, City College, New York 31. 

Women’s Phys. Educ. Dept., Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca. . 

Worthingham, Catherine A., 160 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn 2. 

Yocom, Rachael D., 17 E. 9th St., New York 3. 

Zuckerman, Eva T., 695 Park Ave., New York 


21. 

Barnard College Library, 117th St. and Broad- 
way, New York 27. 

Board of Education, Pearl River. 

Boy Scouts of America, % Fred C. Mills, 
2 Park Ave., New York. 

Brooklyn College Library, Periodicals and Doc- 
uments Div., Brooklyn 10. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Central Service Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17. 

City College of New York Periodicals Room, 
School of Business Library, New York. 

Dept. of Phys. Educ., New York Univ., New 
York 3. 

Dept. of Phys. Educ. St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure. 

Distribution Section, ISD OMGUS Frankfurt, 
APO 757, % Postmaster, New York. 

Educ. Division, CG USFA TOG-Z2, PAO 
777, Y Postmaster, New York. 

Ethical Culture Schools, 33 Central Park West, 
New York 23. 

Graphic Display Office Vienna, U. S. Informa- 
tion Center, Vienna, ISB Hq., USFA, APO 
777, Yo Postmaster, New York. 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 2. 

H. W. Wilson Company Education Index, 950 
University Ave., New York. 

Hunter College Library, 695 Park Ave., New 
York 21. 

Hygiene Department Library, College of City of 
New York, New York 31. 

High School Library, East Rochester. 

_ Patton Library, Russell Sage College, 

roy. 
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Library, Brockport State Teachers College, 
Brockport. 

Library, New York Academy of Medicine, 2 E. 
103rd St., New York 29. 

Long Beach Recreation Commission, City Hall, 
Long Beach. 

Main Library, State Teachers College, Geneseo. 

Medical Times, 1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 

National Health Library, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 

National Recreation Association, % Arthur Wil- 
liams, 315 4th Ave., New York. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. and 42nd 
St., New York. 

New York State School of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Cobleskill. 

New York Univ., Washington Square Library, 
New York. 

Office of Phys. Educ., USMA (917-1010-P550- 
08), 2191310, S 30-145 Code 9523, Req. 6006-9, 
West Point. 

Purchasing Dept., State Teachers College, 
Oswego. 

Queens Borough Public Library, Periodicals Di- 
vision, Jamaica 2. 

Queens College Library, Serials Division, 
Flushing. 

Sarah Lawrence College Library, Bronxville 8. 

S. H. Camp Institute for Better Posture, Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1. 

Skidmore College Library, Saratoga Springs. 

State Teachers College Library, Cortland. 

State Teachers College Library, New Paltz. 

Syracuse Univ. Library, Syracuse 10. 

Teachers College Library, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27. 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie. 

Women’s College Library, Univ. of Rochester, 
Rochester 7. 

YMCA Historical Library, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Benton, Alice A., Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee. 

Bookhout, Elizabeth C., 1307 Alabama Ave., 
Durham. 

Cornwell, Oliver K., Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Crawford, Marily, Black Mountain. 

Fink, Ruth W., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Jamerson, R. E., Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Long, James W., Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest. 

Morgan, Lucy S., Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Persons, Walter S., Jr., Duke Univ., Durham.* 

Peterson, Doris, Meredith College, Raleigh. 

Richards, M. M., Carawba College, Salisbury. 

Sears, Wilma, Women’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Stallings, Nell A., East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville. 

Webster, Grace L., Box 672, College Station, 
Durham. 

Benson Library, St. Augustine College, Raleigh. 

Central High School Library, Charlotte. 

East Carolina Teachers College Library, 
Greenville. 

Elon College Library, Elon College. 

Greensboro College Library, Greensboro. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Carl A. Rudisill Library, 
Hickory. 

Library, Agricultural & Technical College, 
Greensboro. 

Library, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Library, Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee. 

Library, Woman’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham. 

Salem College Library, Winston-Salem. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Abbott, L. M., Univ. of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. ; 

Buzalsky, Eleanor, New England. 

Rhonemus, Grace O., Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 

Wartchow, Beatrice, 1117 N. 13th Ave., Fargo. 

Librarian, State Teachers College, Minot. 

Library, State College Station, Fargo. 


North Dakota Agricultural College Library, 
State College Station, Fargo. 

State University of North Dakota Library, 
Grand Forks. 


OHIO 


Anderson, Harold, Bowling Green State Univ., 
Bowling Green. 

Andrews, Emily R., 2153 Adelbert Road, Cleve- 
land 6. 

Barr, Helen, Denison Univ., Granville. 

Bennett, Betty S., 305 Sixth St., Marietta. 

Bennett, Bruce L., Dept. of Phys. Educ., Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Blackburn, J. Robert, 924 N. Grove St., Bowling 
Green. 

Brown, Joy, Western College, Box 313, Oxford. 

Butler, Lysle K., Warner Gym., Oberlin College, 
Oberlin. 

Cameron, Frederick F., 112 E. Walnut St., 
Oxford.* 

Crane, Dorothy M., Cleveland Heights H. S. 
Cedar and Lee Roads, Cleveland Heights. 

Dodd, Gilbert, Cedarville College, Cedarville.* 

Fitts, Lucille B., 14317 Westropp Ave., Cleve- 
land 12. 

Gauthier, G. E., 353 N. Washington, Delaware. 

Grueninger, Robert M., Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland 6. 

Harvey, Virginia, Route 1, Kent. 

Kinzig, Elizabeth, Wilmington College Wilming- 
ton. 

Kuechle, Manuel E., Shaker Heights City Sch. 
Dist., Cleveland 20. 

La Tourrette, Charlotte, Route 4, Athens.* 

Livingston, Walter J., Box 633, Granville. 

Marting, Catherine L., Ohio State Univ., 
Pomerene Hall, Columbus.* 

McCarraher, John D., University School, Clay- 
thorne and Brantley Roads, Cleveland 22. 

Mileham, M. Charles, Univ. of Cincinnnati, 
Cincinnati 21. 

Moulton, Gertrude E., 291 Forest Ave., 
Oberlin.* 

Mueller, Lamora, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo 6. 

Nason, Raymond E., 6115 Hammel Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 12.* 

Pacot, Joseph, 3422 East Broad St., Apt. C, 
Columbus 9. 

Patthoff, Don, 227 N. Pierce St., Delphos. 

Petroskey, Helen M., Hiram College, Hiram. 

Rafeld, Jackson W., Mount Union College, 
Alliance.* 

Rector, Ruth V., 453 Miller Ave., Columbus 5.* 

Reed, Dudley B., 264 Morgan St., Oberlin.* 

Roberts, Elmer W., 2252 Ontario Ave., Spring- 
field 46. 

Savage, C. W., 310 Reamer Place, Oberlin.* 

Sells, Leroy E., Box 142, Hiram. 

Smith, Mary B., Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town 2, 

Streit, W. K., Dept. of Phys. Educ., Board of 
Education, Cincinnati.* 

Tarbell, Carolyn, 29 N. Liberty St., Delaware. 

Woodling, Homer E., Fenn College, Cleveland 
15. 

Albert Emanuel Library, Univ. of Dayton, 
Dayton 9. 

Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs. 

Bierce Library, Univ. of Akron, Akron 4. 

Board of Education, c/o Librarian, Margaret E. 
Brewer, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14. 

Capital Univ. Library, Columbus 9. 

Chubb Library, Ohio Univ., Athens. 

Dayton Public Library, Acquisition Dept., 215 
E. Third St., Dayton 2. 

Denison Univ. Library, Granville. 

General Library, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati. 

Health Educ. Dept., YWCA, Akron. 

Hiram College Library, Hiram. 

Kent State Univ. Library, Kent. 

Library, Bowling Green State Univ., Bowling 
Green. 

Library, College of Wooster, Wooster. 

Library, Flora Stone Mather College, 11130 
Bellflower Road, Cleveland. 

Library, Kent State Univ. at Canton, 800 Mar- 
ket Ave., North Canton 2. 

Library, Miami Univ., Oxford. 

Library, Mount Union College, Alliance. 

Library, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10. 

—— Library, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville. 

Notre Dame College Library, c/o Irene S. 
Henley, South Euclid 21. 

Oberlin College Library, Oberlin. 












Ohio State Univ. Library, Columbus 10. 

Otterbein College Library, Westerville. 

Public Library, Serials Dept., 325 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 

St. John College Library, 1027 Superior Ave., 
NE, Cleveland. 

Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Dela- 
ware. 

Toledo YWCA, Health Educ. Dept., Toledo. 

Western College Library, Oxford. 

Wilmington College Library, Wilmington. 

Wittenberg College Library, Springfield. 

Xavier Univ. Library, Evanston Station, Cin- 
cinnati 7. 

Youngstown College Library, Att: C. C. Cather- 
man, 410 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hass, Carole, Univ. of Okla., Norman. 

Needy, Jerome R., Box 58, Faculty Exchange, 
Univ. of Okla., Norman. 

Girls’ Phys. Educ., Central High School, 212 
E. 6th St., Tulsa 3. 

Library, Central State College, c/o Librarian, 
Mrs. Vernon Johnson, Edmond. 

Library, East Central State College, Ada. 

Library, Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. 

Library, Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha. 

Library, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Northwestern State Teachers College Library, 
Alva. 

Oklahoma Baptist Univ. Library, Shawnee. 

Univ. of Tulsa Library, Tulsa 4. 


OREGON 


Farley, H., Kent Oregon College of Educ., Mon- 
mouth. 

Fontaine, Carnie B., Ashland Jr. H. S., Ash- 
land.* 

Gill, Percy Margaret, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Greenslade, Margaret M., 2635 SW _ Bucking- 
ham, Portland 1. 

Harrison, Virginia, 2955 Orchard St., Cor- 
vallis. 

Hupprich, Florence L., Women’s Bldg., Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis.* 

Leighton, Ralph W., 1334 East 21st St., Eu- 
gene. 

Lensch, Dorothea, 2866 NE Alameda, Portland. 

Mallalieu, Jessalee, Home Economics Bldg., 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

McLeod, Wilma, General Delivery, Eugene.* 

Milliken, Margaret, Sunset Drive, Corvallis. 

Poley, Margaret S., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 

Ringo, Mildred, Box 386, Tillamook. 

Seen, Eva, RFD 4, Box 119, Corvallis. 

Sirnio, George J., State Dept. of Educ., Library 
Bldg., Salem. 

Sparks, Lestle J., 1045 N. 14th St., Salem.* 

Sutaz, Janet B., 610 Williamette, Eugene. 

Tarr, Edna, Pacific Univ., Forest Grove.* 

Weir, Erma M., Oregon State College, Women’s 
Bldg., 124, Corvallis. 

Woodruff, Janet, 259 E. 13th St., Eugene. 

Library, Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande. 

Library, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Library, Reed College, Portland 2. 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Educ., 
Ashland. 

Library, Willamette Univ., Salem. 

Pacific Univ. Library, Forest Grove. 

Union H. S. Library, Springfield. 

Univ. of Oregon Library, Eugene. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bilheimer, C. E.. Gettysburg College, Gettysburg. 

Binker, Elmer J., Jr., 1230 N. 52nd St., West 
Philadelphia 31.* 

Bryson, Emma L., RD 1, Box 183, Uniontown. 

Burrow, Blanche, 260 Prospect St., East 
Stroudsburg. 

Bryan, Margaret L., Tustin Gym., Bucknell 
Univ., Lewisburg. 

Carhart, John H., YMCA, Reed and Wash- 
ington Sts., Reading. 

Collins, Patricia, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22. 

Coombs, Fred M., 113 Irvin Hall, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

Daker, H. Joan, 26 Midway Road, Pittsburgh 16. 
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Darrah, Gladys L., % Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, 32nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

Dixon, Mary E., Box 45, State Teachers College, 
Millersville. 

Dodds, Archie, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock. 

Drake, Lynn, 214 College Ave., Grove City. 

Eckl, Frank X., 2307 Spokane Ave., Pittsburgh 
10. 

Gardner, Robert N., Box 124, Lincoln University. 

Gilreath, Elizabeth, 134 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Chambersburg. 

Hamilton, Capt. T. J., USN, Ret., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. 

Harris, Ralph C., 102 Linden Ave., Hatboro. 

Hughes, W. L., Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22.* 

Johnston, Harry D., 240 Main St., Canton. 

Jones, Lloyd M., Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. 

Kelly, Ellen, White Hall, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College.* 

Lefson, Eleanor, Health and Welfare Council, 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia. 

Lucey, Mildred, 1321 Old Boalsburg Road, State 
College. 

Luehring, F. W., 435 Riverview Road, Swarth- 
more.* 

Lustig, Sidney, YMHA, 1110 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg. 

Mackey, Richard T., Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. 

McHose, Elizabeth, 1928 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia 21. 

Moorehead, W. G., 121 Center St., East 
Stroudsburg.* 

Mortensen, Arthur L., West Philadelphia ‘H. S., 
47th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

Mueller, Grover W., Administration Bldg., Park- 
way at 21st St., Philadelphia 3. 

Neff, Charles B., Box 437, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven. 

Ockershausen, George F., RD 3, Stroudsburg. 

Peterson, Carl A., 711 Shadycrest Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Post, Esther G., Grove City College, Grove City. 

Rivero, Manuel, Lincoln Univ., Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 

Robison, Jack, Boys’ Club of Erie, 112 E. 
Seventh St., Erie. 

Stern, Minerva, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. 

Sumner, Katherine B., 100 N. 4th St., Lewis- 
burg. 

Van Dalen, D. B., Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13. 

Woody, Thomas, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4. 

Zieber, E. R., College Dept., W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia 5. 

Zimmerli, Elizabeth K., State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven. 

Administration Library, 160 Administration 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Boys’ Phys. Educ. Dept., Cooke Jr. H. S., 13th 
and Louden Sts., Philadelphia. 

Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Federal 
and Ohio Sts., Pittsburgh, N.S. 

Central YMCA, Front and North Sts., Harris- 
burg. 

Danville State Hospital, Danville. 

Dickinson College Library, Carlisle. 

Director of Phys. Educ., Central YMCA. 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Francis Harvey Green Library, State Teachers 
College, West Chester. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Middle City 
District, Philadelphia 3. 

Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg. 

John Stewart Memorial Library, Wilson College, 
Chambersburg. 

Lebanon Valley College Library, Annville. 

Library, Allegheny College, Meadville. 

Library, Beaver College, Jenkinstown. 

Library, College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
19 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia 3. 

Library, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 

Library, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 

Library, Training School for Teachers, Cheyney. 

Office of Directors, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Periodical Room, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13. 

Phys. Educ. Dept., 111 Irwin Hall, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. 

State Teachers College Library, Clarion. 

State Teachers College Library, Lock Haven. 

State Teachers College Library, Mansfield. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, 


Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple Uni 
Philadelphia. = 
Technical H. S., Health Educ. De ot. 
Ave., Scranton 9. sates Adams 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Library, 34th St 
Woodland Ave.. Philadelphia 4. 7 
Upper Darby Sr. H. S., Lansdowne 
School Lane, Upper Darby. 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S., Cottman and L 
Ave., Philadelphia 3. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Cieurzo, Paul, Rhode Island State College 
Kingston.* : 

Swain, Leslie E., % John Hay Library, 
Univ., Providence.* ; 

Marvel Gymnasium, Att: Mr. Moulton, Elmegrove 
Ave., Providence. 

Rhode Island College of Education Library, Par, 
and Hayes St., Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Judson, Mary C., ‘Library, Woman’s College 
Furman Univ., Greenville. , 

Phillips, D. G., Due West. 

Post, Julia H., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 

Sinclair, Indie L., Limestone College, Gaffney. 

Carnegie Library, Winthrop College, Rock Hil 

Erskine College Library, Due West. 

Furman Univ. Library, Greenville. 

Periodical Room, McKissick Memorial Library 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 19,” 

Phys. Educ. Dept., % Coach De Mars, Uniy, of 
South Carolina, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Greeno, Woodrow, 555 Ohio St., SW, Huron. 

Jackson, Mylo, 202 1st Ave., SE, Aberdeen. 

Leonard, Gladys E., Univ. of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

Lyon, Bobby, Univ. of South Dakota, Vermillion, 

Miller, June M., 723 10th St., Brookings.* 

Huron College Library, Huron. 

Library, General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison. 

Univ. of South Dakota Library, Vermillion. 

Yankton College Library, Helen E. Miner, 
Librarian, Yankton. 


TENNESSEE 


Bell, Julian, Lane College, Jackson.* 

Brady, George F., Univ. of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 16.* 

Caldwell, Helen F., 228 Vermont Ave., Oak 
Ridge. 

Capen, Edward K., Univ. of Tennessee, Knox 
ville.* 

Henson, James C., Univ. of Tennessee Junior 
College, Martin. 

Rice, Sidney W., Lincoln Memorial Univ., 
Harrogate. 

Roane, Elma, 593 Goodlett, Memphis 11. 

Sudduth, Solon B., Peabody College, Nashville 4. 

Venable, Sam A., 114 Royal Heights Drive, 
Rt. 9, Knoxville. 

Watkins, James H., 1811 Heiman St., Nash- 
ville 8. 

Whiteside, Peggy, 480 N. Garland, Memphis. 

Bethel College Library, McKenzie. 

East Tennessee State College Library, Johnson 
City. 

Fisk Univ. Library, Nashville. 

Jewish Community Center, 3814 West End Ave. 
Nashville 5. 

Lamar Memorial Library, Maryville College, 
Maryville. 

Library, % J. H. Lancaster, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4. 

Library, Milligan College, Milligan College. 


TEXAS 


Alderson, C. J., Univ. of Texas, Austin. 

Brace, David K., Univ. of Texas, Austin 12. 

Brennen, E. Ardelia, Box 683, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Kingsville.* 

Brown, Howard S., 5048 Airline Road, Dallas 5." 

Cearley, Jess, 835 Travis St., Amarillo. 

Crosslin, Hiawatha, Box 575, San Marcos. 

Darland, Jane, West Texas State College, 
Canyon. 

Duffel, Lucille, Trinity Univ., San Antonio 1. 

Duggan, Anne S., Box 2666, Texas State Col 
lege for Women, Denton.* 

Ebert, Reva, Box 5622 N. T. Station, Denton. 
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nch, Nina H., Tillotson College, Austin. 


~ e., Waco. 
; ma L., 1018 Taylor Ave., a 
cme “Gabert L., Rice Institute, Houston. 


Iph S., Austin College, Sherman. 
iaaiies Mae W., A&M College of Texas, Col- 


lege Station.* 
McCoy, Mary 


hg ‘ 
Mt ose Lynn W., 3104 Beverley Road, Austin. 


isa G., 309° N. Jefferson, San Angelo. 
ee ery A., Texas State College for 
; Women, Box 2665, Denton. 
Needham, Roy M., Houston Independent School 
" District, 1500 Louisiana St., Houston 3. 
Polk, Otho M., Hardin Simmons Univ., Abilene. 
Reinsdorf, Barbara E., 4317 Colgate, Dallas 5. 
Richardson, Hazel A., 619 Oakland Ave., Denton, 
Robertson, Janice, 1626 Ambler, Abilene. 
Salit, Elizabeth P., 914 E. 11th St., Mission. 
Segrest, Herman B., A&M College of Texas, 
College Station. ; 
Sister M. Xaverius, Incarnate Word College, San 
nio 2. 
Ras Lewis, 3910 A, Bailey Lane, Austin. 
Stewart, Delores P., La Grange H. S. La 
; e. 
Pay E., A&M College of Texas, College 
Station. 
Townes, Ross E., Willey College, Marshall. 
Trice, Ethel P., Hardin-Simmons Univ., Abilene. 
Ward, Joe H., YMCA, 301 E. Martin, San 
Antonio. 
Watson, George A., Box 305, White Deer. 
Wright, Giles O., Texas College, Tyler. 
Austin College Library, Sherman. 
Carnegie Library, Wiley College, Marshall. 
Dept. of Health, Phys. Educ. and Recreation, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. Library, Abilene. 
Houston Public Library, Houston 2. 
Library, Abilene Christian College, Abilene. 
Library, A&M College of Texas, College Station. 
Library, CIA 3007, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 
Library, East Texas 
Commerce. 
Librarv, John Tarleton 
Stephenville. 
Library, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio 7. 
Library, Southwest Texas State Normal School, 
San Marcos. 
Library, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Box 
1108, Alpine. 
Library, Texas College of Arts & Industries, 
Kingsville. 
Library, Univ. of Houston, 3801 St. Bernard, 
Houston. 
Phys. Educ. for Women, Texas Technological 
College. Lubbock. 
Rice Institute Library, Box 1892, Houston 1. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Estill 
Library, Huntsville. 
Senior H. S.. 12th St., Port Arthur. 
Senior H. S. Library, % Pasadena Independent 
School District, Pasadena. 
Serials Acquisition, Univ. of Texas Library, 
Austin 12. 
Southern Methodist Univ. Library, Dallas. 
Texas Christian Univ. Library, Fort Worth. 
Texas Lutheran College Library, Seguin. 
Texas State. Univ. for Negroes Library, 2610 
Elgin Ave., Houston 4. 
Texas Technological College Library, Lubbock. 
Texas Weslevan College Library, Fort Worth 5. 
Univ. of Houston, 3801 St. Bernard St., 
Houston 4. 
Victoria College Library, Victoria. 
West Texas State College Library, % Tennessee 
Malone, Canyon. 


E., Southern Methodist Univ., 


State Teachers College, 


Agricultural College, 


UTAH 


Bronson, Alice O., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 1. 

Dutton, Elizabeth A., Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan.* 

Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City.* 

Box Elder H. S. Library, Brigham. 

Director of Phys. Educ., Brigham Young Univ., 
rovo. 

Library, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Phys. Educ. for Men, Att: H. B. Hunsaker, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 

Women’s Phys. Educ. Dept., Brigham Young 
Univ., Provo. 
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VERMONT 


A’Hearn, Joan K.,, 
Montpelier. 

Green Mountain Jr. College, Library, Poultney. 

Middlebury College Library, Middlebury. 


Vermont Jr. College, 


VIRGINIA 


Arnold, Margery E., Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg. 

Dulaney, Joy R., 542 Broad St., Lynchburg. 

Duvall, Ellen N., 7 W. Lancaster Road, Rich- 
mond 23. 

Heidloff, R. C., Box 1324, University Station, 
Charlottesville. 

Hellebrandt, Frances A., 
Richmond 24. 

Hoskins, Robert N., Box 1277, University Sta- 
tion, Charlottesville. 

Hubbell, Josephine W., Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. oe 
Jack, Harold H., State Dept. of Educ., Division 
of Health & Phys. Educ., Richmond 16. 
Minton, Betty J., 1339 Crescent St., 

Heights, Roanoke 17. 
Moore, James A., Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg. 
Orion, W. H., 132 N. Wayne St., Arlington. 
Osborne, Catherine, Longwood College, Farm- 
ville. , 
Reeder, Marion, Brown Annex, Williamsburg. 
Rodgers, Elizabeth G., Madison College, Har- 
risonburg. 
Rogers, Harriet H., Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar. 
Shaffer, Janette, 
Harrisonburg. 
Shoemaker, Lt. Comdr. Robert F., USNR, 531 
Leonard Road, Norfolk. 
Sinclair, Caroline, College 
Mary, Williamsburg.* 
Smith, Harry B., 1143 S. Edison St., Arlington. 
American National Red Cross, Eastern Area 
Library, 615 N. St. Asaph St., Alexandria. 
Cocke Memorial Library, Hollins College, Hol- 
lins. 

E. Lee Trinkle Library, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of Univ. of Virginia, Fredericksburg. 
Huntington Library, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton. 

Johnston Memorial Library, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg. , 

Library, College of William & Mary—Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Norfolk 8. 

Library, College of William & Mary, Williams- 
burg. 

Library, Longwood College, Farmville. 


4318 Stonewall Ave., 


Villa 


Madison College, Box 235, 


of William and 


Madison Memorial Library, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. 
Quartermaster Property Officer, WHSE 101, 


amp Lee. ‘ 
State Teachers College Library, Farmville. 


WASHINGTON 


Belshaw, R. E., Univ. of Washington, Seattle.* 

Broer, Marion R., Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 

Coleman, Dorothea A., Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman. 

Dauer, Victor, Washington State College, Pull- 
man. 

Di Napoli, Frank, South Bend H. S., 
Bend.* 

Galligan, Glen E., Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

House, H. H., 408 High St., Pullman. 

Krebsbach, Florence, Box 251, Cheney. 

Macewan, Charlotte, Burlingame, 404 E. Howell 
St., Seattle 22. 

McKee, Mary E., Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

O’Neill, Margaret, 224 West 6th St., Apt. 3, 
Port Angeles. 

Patterson, Jane, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney. 

Reeves, G. Spencer, 19221 Layo Place, Seattle 
55. 
Robertson, Harley L., State Office of Public 
Instruction, Old Capitol Bldg., Olvmpia. 
Shaw, Virginia L., State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Smith, Helen G., 
Pullman. 

Tomaras, William A., Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

Wilson, Ruth M., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 


J. 


South 


Washington State College, 


Anti-Tuberculosis League of King County, 6144 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1. 

Ballard H. S. Library, NW 14th Ave. and W. 
65th St., Seattle 7. 

Dept. of Health & Phys. Educ., Spokane Public 
Schools, Spokane 9. 

Hargreaves Library, Eastern Washington College 
of Educ., Cheney. 

Library, Central Washington 
burg. 

Library, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

yw — College of Washington, Pullman. 
ibrary, eS Jashing ‘o . 
eae? Me sll Washington College of 

Seattle Public Library, 4th Ave. and Madison 
St., Seattle 4. 

Whitman College Library, Walla Walla. 


College, Ellens- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bartell, J. A., Box 24, West Liberty. 

Baylous, Robert L., Morris 
Charleston. 

Griffin, Grace M., West Virginia Univ., Mor- 
gantown. 

Holter, F. 
gantown. 

Reemsnyder, David E., 63 Meade St., 
hannon. 

Robinson, Ruth, Marshall College, Huntington. 

Bethany College Library, Bethany. 

Library, West Liberty State College, 
Liberty. 

Salem College Library, Salem. 

State College Library, Fairmount. 

West Virginia Univ. Library, Morgantown. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College Library, Buck- 
hannon. 


Harvey College, 


J., Jr., 888 Riverview Drive, Mor- 


Buck- 


West 


WISCONSIN 


Adams, Marie, 1542 S. 31st St., Milwaukee 4.* 

Baird, Beatrice A., 303 N. 24th St., La Crosse. 

Beck, Eugene E., 3060 Education Bldg., Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Bryant, Rachel, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato. 

Carns, Marie L., 3534 Lake Mendota 
Madison 5. 

Christensen, C. V., Burdge School, Beloit. 

Cronin, Katherine L., Lathrop Hall, Univ. of 
Wisc., Madison. . 

Duff, Charlotte, 417 Ridge St., Madison 5. 

Eckes, Charlotte, 100 N. Prairie St., White- 
water. 

Francis, Robert J., Univ. of Wisc., Madison 6.* 

Glassow, Ruth B., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
6. 


Drive, 


Gross, Katherine F., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 
Hansen, C. Helene, State Teachers College, 


Platteville. 
Hoppe, Edwin O., 634 N. Robertson St., Wau- 
watosa 13. 
Liba, Marie, Lathrop Hall, Madison. 
Magnusson, Lucille, Beloit College, Beloit. 
Moore, Roy B., Public Schools, Oshkosh. 
Moormann, Mavis J., 2631 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 3. 


Persitza, John P., 2505 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 


12. 

Prybylowski, Florence, Teachers College, La 
Crosse. 

Sauthoff, Hermine, 351 W. Wilson St., Madi- 
son 3. 


Smith, Wilma K., Board of Education, Public 
Schools, Oshkosh. 

Vanderhoof, Mildred, Mary D. Bradford H. S.., 
Kenosha. 

Vescolani, Gelinda E., 1747 N. 51st St., Mil- 
waukee 8. 

Wilder, Emma L., Teachers College, La Crosse. 


Appleton S. H. S. Library, Badger Ave., 
Appleton. 

Carroll College Library, Waukesha. 

Dept. Phys. Educ., Public Schools, 120 East 


Harris St., Appleton. . 

Dept. Phys. Educ. for Women, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6. 

Jewish Community Center, Att.: Larry Leder- 
man, 1025 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2. 

Lane Library, Ripon College, Ripon. 

Librarian, South Milwaukee H. S. South Mil- 
waukee. 

Library, Waukesha H. S., Waukesha. 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 West Wiscon- 
sin Ave.,’ Milwaukee 3. 


Library, 









Wisc., Madison 6. 
Riverside H. S., 1615 E. 
waukee 11. 
State Teachers College Library, Whitewater. 
State Teachers College, Superior. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 
Stout Institute, Att.: Lillian M. 
Menomonie. 
YMCA, Att.: Will P. Pape, 633 North 4th St., 
Milwaukee 3. 


Locust St., Mil- 


Froggatt, 


WYOMING 


Bearley, W. L., Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Blum, Charlotte, Box 27, Powell. 

Campbell, Ruth E., Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Frantz, Dorothy, 2542 East A. St., Terrington 
Watkins, R. D., Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Univ. of Wyoming Library, Laramie. 


POSSESSIONS AND TERRITORIES 
Cuba 


De Moya, Juan, Lacret Y Heredia, Santiago De. 

Corporacion Cubana de Educ., Primera Auenida 
No. 129, Miramar Havana Cuba, Att.: Delioa 
A. Gonzalez. 


Hawaii 


Aust, Ruth A., 358 Young Hotel Bldg., Hono- 
lulu. 

Brown, Hubert E., Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Stecher, William A., c/o C. F. Weeber, Box 
3468, Honolulu.* 

Hilo H. S., Box 575, Hilo. 

Teachers College Library, Univ. of Hawaii, 

Honolulu 10. 


Puerto Rico 


Torregrossa, Felicio M., Univ. of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras.* 

Puerto Rico Teachers Association, Office of Ex- 
change and Pub., San Juan. 

Univ. Library, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras. 


Panama 


Gamboa, Jesus F., 
Panama.* 


Apartado Postal Num 738, 


FOREIGN 


Australia 


Dupain, George Z., 158 Parramatta Road, Ash- 
field.* 

Duras, F., Univ. of Melbourne, Carlton. 

Barr Smith Library, Univ. of Adelaide, 
Adelaide. 

Department of Public Instruction, Queensland 
State Stores Board, William St., Queensland. 

Director General, Dept. of Health, Canberra. 


Library, Univ. of Queensland, Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Library, Univ. of Western Australia, Ned- 
lands. 

National Fitness Council, 135 George St., 
Queensland. 


Belgium 


Peuples Sains, 127 Rue Berkendael, Bruxelles. 


British West Indies 


Director of Medical Services, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 


Canada 


Amyot, G. F., Parliament Building, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 
Eriksson, Arthur W. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Finlay, Hay, 475 W. Pine Ave., Montreal, 

Quebec. 

Gibeau, H. A., Dir. of Public Works Service, 
275 E. Notre Dame St., Montreal, Quebec. 
Jackson, George R., 10029 93rd Street, Edmon- 

ton, Alberta. 
Jarman, R. J., Public School Board, William 
Ave., and Ellen St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


E., Univ. of Alberta, 
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Periodicals Division, General Library, Univ. of 


Mercer, Jeane M., 8 Dalewood Crescent, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

Milne, Marjorie, Vancouver Park Road, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

Barker, Mary, YWCA of Canada, 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Ontaria. 
Plewes, Doris W., 268 Clemow Ave., Ottawa, 

Ontario. 

Ralston, B. A., Board of Trustees of St. John, 
1 Hazen Ave., St. John, New Brunswick.* 
Association Athletique Nationale De La Jeunesse, 

840 Rue Cherrier, Montreal, Quebec. 

Bruker, M. M., YMHA, 265 W. Mt. Royal 
Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 

Health and Welfare Library, 320 Sherbrook 
St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Library, Kitsilano Sr. & Jr. H. S., 10th Ave. 
and Trafalgar St., Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. 

Library, McMaster Univ., Hamilton, Ontario. 

Library, Provincial Normal School, 501 W. 10th 
Ave., Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Library, Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Phys. and Health Educ., Dept. of Educ., Parlia- 
ment Bldgs., Toronto, Ontario. 

Phys. Educ. Dept., Edmonton Public School 
Board, 510 Civic Block, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Phys. and Health Educ. Branch, Dept. of Educ., 

Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Ontario. 

Phys. Educ. Dept., Univ. of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Phys. Educ. Dept., Univ. of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario. 

Univ. of Toronto Library, Toronto 5. 

Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

Univ. of Western Ontario Library, London, 

Ontario. 


Chateau 


China 
Buckley, Earle R., National Comm., YMCA, 


Fukien. 

Mauricio, Frater A. J., FRC, Mauricio College 
of Educ., Hong Kong.* 

Controller of Stores, Government Stores Dept., 
Hong Kong. 

National Northwestern Teachers College, Shi- 
Li-Tien, Lanchow. 

Shanghai Municipal College of Phys. Educ., 
1465 Pingliang Road, Shanghai. 


Cyprus 
Cyprus Mines Corporation, Skouriotissa Ni- 
cosia. 
Czechoslovakia 


Schmid Ludvik, Praha XII, Kladska 75. 


East Indies 


Graamans, C., KNIL Royal Neth. Ind. Army, 
Koningsplein West 8, Batavia, Java. 


Egypt 


Loutfi, A. F., 31 Sharaiel Malek Abbassia, 


Cairo. 
England 


Cyriax, Edgar, 42 Welbeck St., 
Square W I, London. 

Davies, Gordon, County Hall, Cardiff. 

Feaver, Mary, Bedford Phys. Training College, 
Landowne Road, Bedford. 

Jeffrey, J. A., 8 Danvers Road, Barton Torquay, 
South Devon. 

Morton, L. T., British Medical Journal, BMA 
House, Tavistock Square, London. 

Whitfield S. J., 9 Drake St., Enfield, Middlesex. 

Librarian, Institute of Educ., 24 Newland Park, 
Hull. 

Librarian, The Univ., Edmond St., Birming- 
ham 3. 


Cavendish 


France 
Lowrie, Kathleen H., 66 Victor Hugo Ave., 
Paris 
Institute Regional D’Education, 96 Ave. Stras- 
bourg, Nancy: 


Holland 


Blankers, J., Haarlemmermeerstraat 155, Am- 
sterdam. 
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Hungary 


Hepp, Frank, Royal Hungarian Colle 
Educ., Gyori Ut 13, Budapest.* —_ Phys 


Iceland 


Valgeirsdotler, Sigrudur, Leifsgoty 10, R 
javik. 7 


India 


Mhaskar, K. S., Bombay Mothers and Childr 
Wel. Soc., Delisle Road, Post Jacob Circle 
Bombay 11. . 

Ray, Leela, 229-C Vivekananda Road, Caleutt, 
6 


Alumni Association, YMCA College of Phys 
Educ., Saidapet Madras. aos 

Inspector of Phys. Educ., 2550 Khashag Colony 
Kohlapur, Bombay. He 

Physical Director, Bengal 30, Kankurgachj 3rd 
Lane, P.O. Narkeldanga, Calcutta, 


Israel 


State of Israel, Ministry of Educ. & Culture 
17 Debora Hanewiah St., Tel-Aviv. : 


Malaya 


Superintendent, Phys. Educ. Federation of fp. 
laya, Tanjong Malim, Perak. 


Mazuritius 


Director of Education, Rose Hill. 


New Zealand 


Smithells, Philip A., Univ. of Otago, School of 
Phys. Educ., Dunedin. 

Otago Univ. Library, Dunedin. 

Director of Education, Education Dept., Welling. 
ton. 


Nova Scotia 


Acadia Univ., Library, Wolfville. 


Philippines 


Director, Camiguin Institute, 
Misarnis Oriental. 

Fajardo, Libertad V., Philippine Women’s Uniy,, 
Taft Ave., Manila. 

Maceda, Antiono A., Pasig, Rizal. 

Phili Amat. Ath. Federation, Rizal Memorial 
Coliseum, Manila. 


Marnbanjao 


Russia 


Chief International Book Ex. Dept., for Lesgaft 
Inst. Leningrad, Bolshaya Gruzinskaya 1), 
Moscow 56. 


Scotland 


McIntosh, D. M., Fife Ed. Comm. County 
O¥ces. Wemysofield Kirkcaldg, Fife. 

Principal Dunfermline College, Hygiene & 
Phys. Educ., Pilmuir St., Dunfermline. 
Winter, David and Son, 15 Shore Terrace, 
Dundee. 


South Africa 


Normal College, Potchefstroom TVL. 

Librarian, Potchefstroom Univ. College for CHE, 
Potchefstroom. 

Librarian, Rhodes Univ. College, Grahamstown. 

Library, Univ. of Pretoria, Pretoria. 

Univ. Library, Stellenbosch. 


South America 


Romero-Brest, Enrique C., Canning 2550, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

YMCA, Reconqvista 439, Buenos Aires, Argent 
tina. 

Nystrom, Joel E., YMCA, Colonia 1084, Monte 
video, Uruguay. 

Bisquertt, Luis, Morande 752, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Blanco, Raul, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Cifuentes, T. Oswald, Casilla 41, Santiago, Chile. 

DeMello, Naim Cury, Mackenzie College, Rua 
Maria Antonia-403, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Casilla 2427, 





Filho, Cid Braune, Rua Barao De Lucena 4), 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil. 

Garcia, Cesar Bellevan, Union 1165 Off. 205, 
Lima, Peru. 
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~ Did You Know That - - - 


How We Do It 
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‘ANY of the claims now being made for the new am- 

moniated dentifrices are not warranted by present scientific 
evidence, according to the Journal of the American Dental 
Association, since they are still in the experimental stage. While 
preliminary reports have indicated that the ammoniated prepa- 
rations may help to prevent decay, it will be at least another 
year or longer before sufficient tests have been carried out to 
provide a proper evaluation of the new products. 

* * * 


ONTRARY to mankind’s favorite explanation of weari- 
C ness, overwork is seldom a cause of chronic fatigue. Cur- 
rent medical opinion states that, rather than a cause of chronic 
fatigue, overwork is actually a symptom. Most overwork comes 
from a need to find relief from tension, to stall off neurotic con- 
flicts, or to look like a hero. 

* * * 


VERAGE life expectancy for the white population is as 
A follows: men, 65.2 years; women, 70.6. Life expectancy 
for Negroes is lower, but steadily increasing: men, 57.9; women, 


61.9. 
. +: « 

CCIDENTS in 1948 killed 10,731 children between the ages 
Le 1 and 14 years—three times more deaths than were 
claimed by pneumonia and 42 times more than by polio. 

a. © 


LTHOUGH there are more than 8,500,000 people in the 
United States who need psychiatric care immediately in 
most of our key cities there are no public psychiatric admis- 
sion wards to which they can go for help. Out of the above 
total only 623,000 are actually in hospitals. 
* * * 


VER since he discovered that whaling ships were free from 

athlete’s foot, Dr. Paul Sperber, a doctor in Providence, 

Rhode Island, has been using whale oil to treat this ailment 

with great success. It has been some years now since he began 

using it but he is still unable to explain why it works. In order 

to cover up the smell of the whale oil he uses a little oil of cloves. 
* * * 


MONG the world’s 54 nations, including the arctic regions, 
soccer is the most popular sport. 
* * x 


NATIONWIDE attack on heart disease was launched re- 
cently when a total of $8,614,737 in federal funds was 
awarded to 85 medical schools and research institutions in 34 
states and the District of Columbia. Funds will be used for 
stepped-up heart research, for expanded programs for heart 
teaching in medical schools, and for building additional heart- 


research laboratories. 
* * * 


ORONET Films has just released a new film “Let’s Play 
Fair” directed to the elementary and junior high school 
group. It is one reel, in sound, and may be secured in color or 
black and white. Sharing, taking turns, obeying the rules are 
some of the basic elements of fair play discussed in the film. 
For information on prices and rental sources write to Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
* +  * 
F anyone has copies of the September or October, 1935, 
Journals which he would like to dispose of, please write to 
Miss Rachel Bryant, Department of Physical Education, State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. She is anxious to 
secure these two copies. 
* * * 
agian is a serious danger to the nation’s health. 
In 1948 more people were obliged to pay extra rates for 
new insurance during the year for overweight than for any 
other single medical cause except heart disease. 
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Three-Section Soccer 
for 
Upper Elementary and Junior High School 


HE value of the rugged game of soccer as a developmental 

activity is well known. Its demands of the player in terms 
of agility, endurance, speed, and balance contribute to organic 
vigor in the growing child. Soccer skills taught in the 3rd and 
4th grades, and used in lead-up games such as line or square 
soccer are excellent preparation for regulation soccer. Three- 
Section Soccer has been developed as a lead-up or transition 
game to soccer and has the following advantages for the age 
group noted: 

1. There will be only eight players in the end areas, five for- 
wards and three on defense. This will give an advantage to the 
offense, and will help to increase scoring. 

2. The halfbacks will learn that their job is to feed the for- 
wards, not to score, unless they have an opportunity for a hard 
kick. 

3. The fullbacks will have a real defense job, and won’t have 
their duties swallowed up by halfbacks, and even forwards. 

4. It will prevent twenty-one players from huddling around 
the goal. 
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Diagram of players’ lineup for Three-Section Soccer: a—end lines, b—25-yard 
lines, c—center line. 


The Game 


The team consists of eleven players as in soccer: goalkeeper— 
1; fullbacks—2 and 3; halfbacks—4, 5, and 6; forwards—7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11. Fullbacks and goalkeeper should wear markers 
to distinguish them from the other players. For instance, all 
goalies and fullbacks wear a black marker. The X team wears 
colored markers and the Y team, except three on defense, wears 
no markers. The game is started with a kick-off, as in soccer, 
and is played like soccer with these differences: 

1. X, or Red forwards, may not drop back beyond the “bb” 
line. 

2. Y, or White forwards, may not drop back beyond-the “cc” 
line. 

3. Only half-backs play in “bc” area. 

4. Fullbacks and goalkeeper play only up to the 25-yard line. 


Rules 


Soccer rules are used with some modification : 

1. Field goals count two points. 

2. Foul by defense in the 25-yard area results in a penalty 
kick (all but goalkeeper and kicker are outside of penalty area). 

3. A personal foul anywhere is penalized by penalty kick. 

4. All other fouls, including being in the wrong area, result 
in a free kick. 
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The following points should be emphasized : 

1. Tripping, pushing, kicking (purposeful), striking, or jump- 
ing at an opponent is a personal foul and always is penalized by 
a penalty kick. 

2. “Handling the ball” is defined as playing, striking, or pro- 
pelling the ball with the hand or any part of the arm when it is 
extended from the body. If the arm is tight against the body 
and the ball hits it and is propelled forward, it is not a foul. 

3. When fouls are committed simultaneously by both teams, 
the umpire, standing two yards to the side, rolls the ball between 
the two fouling players, who are six yards apart. 

4. No offside rulings are enforced. 

5. If the ball goes out of bounds, it is kicked in from the spot 
at the edge of the field at which it went out. 

6. A free kick is a ground kick. 

7. A goalkeeper (while holding the ball) may take two steps 
only. He may bounce it once and punt, drop-kick, or throw. 


Three-Section Soccer has been used with success in the pub- 
lic schools of University City, Missouri, where majors in physi- 
cal education from Washington University are student teachers.* 

A. GWENDOLYN DREW 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 





* Submitted by National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Bicycle Rodeo 


HIS novel event was staged on the playgrounds last season 

as a special attraction and proved to be one of the outstand- 
ing efforts of our summer activities. It was held in the evening 
so that parents might come and we had 2500 in attendance. For 
the first year four events were planned: Slalom, Newspaper 
Boy’s Throw, Rail Ride, and Wheel-Change Race. The latter 
met with considerable objection from the parents who did not 
like the idea of the boys dismantling their bicycles, so it was 
omitted at the last minute. 


Procuring the equipment and props for the rodeo turned out 
to be quite a job, but as it has become an annual event, all the 
materials were stored carefully and will be immediately avail- 
able for next year’s rodeo. The markers for the slalom were 
wood blocks. The rail for the rail ride was a line marked on 
the ground. The mock-up house front for the Newspaper Boy’s 
Throw was painted on a fence. 


SLALOM 


Taking a pattern from the well known zig-zag skiing event, 
three parallel courses 30 feet apart were laid out so that the 
event could be run off with three in a heat. Nail kegs painted 
with large arrows were used as turn markers and indicators with 
8 foot flagpole standards as starting and finishing gateways. 
Midway on each course a large wire hoop in the shape of an 
inverted “U” bedecked with streamers was erected and each 
contestant was required to pass through it on his way to the 
finish line. Each of the three courses is marked in a different 
color. Course No. 1 nail kegs have black arrows on a white 
background, Course No. 2 nail kegs, white arrows on a black 
background, and Course No. 3 nail kegs, green arrows on a red 
background. 


To lay out a course take a piece of graph paper marked 100 
squares to the half inch. From the top left corner count three 
large squares (a large square contains 100 small squares) right 
and make a dot; this is your starting mark. From the starting 
mark count 5 large squares directly downward and make a dot; 
this is Keg 1. From Keg 1 go diagonally right and downward 
24 large squares to Keg 2, then go diagonally left and down- 
ward 2% large squares to center hoop. From the latter hoop go 
diagonally right and upward ¥% of a large square to Keg 3, then 
from the center hoop go diagonally left and downward % of a 
large square to Keg 4. Again from the center hoop go diag- 
onally left and downward 2% large squares to Keg 5, and from 
Keg 5 go diagonally right and downward 2% large squares to 
Keg 6. From Keg 6 go directly downward 6 large squares to 
the finish. 


If these points are joined an approximation of a “Z” results 
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with a lead into its top bar and one away from its bottom 

The top lead is 100 feet to Keg 1 and the bottom lead 120 few 
from Keg 6 to the finish. The top bar of the Z is 79 an eet 
middle bar, 140 feet, and the bottom bar, 70 feet which ik. 
total course length of 500 feet. cives'g 


The competitor starts from between the flags at the start 
point with his foot on the pedal. On the gun he mounts On the 
impetus from his own pedal push and is away. He Boes to th 
right of Keg 1, left of Keg 2, right of Keg 3, through the cull 
hoop, left of Keg 4, right of Keg 5, left of Keg 6, then staig 
to the finish gateway. ‘ 

Disqualifications consist of : 


1. Failure to start according to rules above. 

2. Failure to round a marker on the correct side. 
3. Striking a marker. 

4. Failure to go through the center hoop. 

5. Failure to finish through the proper gate. 


Scoring.—Each contestant in each heat is timed and recorded 
on a master score sheet. The contestant with the fastest time i 
awarded a score equal to the number of lads in the event, eg, i 
there are 25 contestants the winner receives 25 points, second, 24 
points, third, 23, etc., until the last place man receives one point 
In case of a tie, each boy receives an equal score in the place jy 
which he tied, and the contestant immediately following the ti 
is awarded points equal to his place on the sheet had there beey 
no tie. For example, in the above 25-contestant event, if ther 
was a three-way tie for third place, each boy on the tie receive) 
23 points, the normal award for third place; the holder of th 
fourth place was given 20 points, the score for a normal sixth 
position. 

This seems like a complicated scoring system but the idea js 
to find a Rodeo Grand Champion, i.e., the boy with the mog 
points for all events, and this seemed to be the only plausible 
way of getting comparable scores for each contestant. 


NEWSPAPER Boy’s THROW 


This novel event appeals both to the carriers and the news. 
papers. In our case the latter were quick to take advantage of 
advertising possibilities and donated trophies and newspapers 
for the event. 


The target is a mock-up of a house front with a door, two 
panels representing a verandah on either side and a panel on 
each side of the verandah representing windows. Each division 
is 3 feet wide and 7 feet high. The contestants armed with 
folded papers pass in front of this frame and toss the paper 
from a distance of ten yards. Through the door scores ten 
points, the verandah, five. Each boy had three shots and the 
total score was recorded on the master sheet. 


Scoring.—As in the Slalom the contestant with the highest 
score received points equal to the number in the event. Ties 
were also treated in the same manner. 


Raitt RIDE 


This is a test of balance and coordination as well as contra 
of the bicycle and can be very exciting. 


The “Rail” is a 30 foot length of 1 x 6, on 2 x 4 blocks witha 
two-foot long, 1 x 6 ramp on each end to facilitate mounting the 
rail. The rail is marked in quarters for scoring purposes. At 
each end of the rail a forty-foot circle is marked and the cor 
testants are required to stay within these circles when turning 
to mount the rail again. 

The contestant must ride non-stop entirely on the rail from 
one end to the other, complete the circle and return, with neither 
foot touching the ground and both wheels on the rail. 


Scoring.—As long as the entrant complies with the rules he 
continues riding. When either wheel leaves the rail or cross¢s 
the circle line, or his foot touches the ground, the number of 
completed trips to the nearest quarter is recorded on a mastef 
sheet and points are recorded as in the other events. 


WHEEL CHANGE 

The idea of this event was to have the contestants line uf, 
push their wheels up to a line 25 yards away, take off the front 
wheel, replace it, mount, and return to the starting line. This 
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ce was to be run in heats and timed and scored as in the Slalom, 
“4 as previously mentioned, parents objected to dismantling 
the bicycles and so the event was omitted. 

Other events will be added from time to time. Stunt and 
trick riding, straight and road races can be added when time 
and space permit. Suitable crests following the rodeo motif 
depicting a boy on a bucking bicycle, were presented at first, 
second, and third places, while the Grand Champion received 
the trophies. Officials such as timers, judges, and scorers were 
playground instructors and members of a local service club. 
Excellent press coverage with plenty of pictures do much to 
assure the success Of such a project. 

JaMEs C. STEELE 
Chatham Memorial Community Center 
Chatham, Ontario 


The Back-Yard Gymnasium 


HE school that gives its pupils a complete health and phys- 

ical education program is so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. The author is thinking of the school that offers a wide 
variety of activities in sufficient hours to meet the requirements 
of a growing youngster, as laid down by the authors of the 
theory of play; profound thinkers in the field of education; 
leaders in the field of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; research workers in the field of biology, anatomy, and 
physiology. 

The school day is not long enough to meet the time require- 
ments. The present tax base does not supply sufficient funds 
for the teachers and equipment needed for a complete program. 

Parents are not reluctant to spend money if they can see 
that their own children will benefit from the expenditure. 
Suggestions from the health and physical education staff mem- 
bers at PTA meetings will be of help. 

Adolescents never grow tired of shooting baskets. They 
will not consider lounging in a movie, or sipping sweetened 
water at the youth center, if a ball, a goal, and a place to play 
can be found. 

The back-yard basketball goal supplies many needs. It gives 
the youngsters fun and recreation; it is a relief to parents be- 
cause they know where the children are; it affords the exercise 
that health educators demand for youth; it has become an 
elaborate “farm system” for high school coaches. Many report 
that those boys who show the greatest improvement through- 
out their early school years are the ones who have access to a 
ball and a goal at home. During a recent national convention, 
several college coaches stated that all good college players 
began manipulating a basketball as youngsters in the elementary 
school. Inexperienced boys cannot make a college squad, no 
matter how hard they try. 

An outdoor basketball goal mounted on a regulation standard 
is expensive but the expense of installing a basketball goal is 
small, if it is placed above the garage door. Since interest in 
basketball is at its height during the winter months an all- 
weather surface is essential. 


Cinders, gravel, or crushed stone make an unsatisfactory 
surface for an outdoor court. Cement is hard on the feet, shoes, 
and athletic equipment, and is expensive. Plant-mixed asphalt 
becomes abrasive when the asphalt coating around the particles 
wears away and the jagged pieces of crushed rock protrude. 

Natural rock asphalt makes a smooth, dry, resilient, inex- 
pensive surface and is not hard on shoes, clothes, ball, knees, 
and hands. The fine grain of sand in most of the deposits is as 
fine as molding sand. Anyone who can handle a shovel and a 
garden rake can lay it. The majority of home-owning parents 
can surface the driveway and make a court at the same time. 


Purchase the material from one of the paving contractors 
nearby or make arrangements for the tonnage needed when a 
carload arrives. They usually have stock-piles on hand through- 
out the year. One ton covers 16 square yards. 

Common sense, a few simple garden tools, and some labor 
constitute the only requirement for an all-weather court. Make 
a good gravel base. Attain the desired slope through use of the 
cheaper gravel, not the more costly asphalt. Spend a lot of 
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time on the base. Rake out and straight-edge the gravel in 
many different directions. The longer the straight-edge used, 
the closer to the perfect plane will be the result. 

Secure a barrel of liquid asphalt from a local paving or 
roofing company. Pour this on the base and push it around with 
a broom. This water-proofs the base and gives the new material 
something to stick to. 

Use two-by-fours laid flat as forms. Make the lane as wide 
as the straight-edge. Shovel in the material between the forms ; 
straight-edge twice, and at right-angle directions; roll with a 
heavy lawn roller. Then do another similar section until the 
court and driveway are completely covered. Sprinkle the all- 
weather surface with a fine spray of water the first day, as this 
helps to “set” the asphalt. Allow the court to rest for another 
day, then it is ready for foot traffic. Hard scrimmage should be 
delayed for at least a week. 

Since the only natural rock asphalt mines in the United 
States are located in the Midwest, South, and far West, it may 
be impossible in many places to purchase natural rock asphalt 
from the paving companies. In this case three or four home- 
owners may wish to team up, and buy a forty-ton carload from 
one of the mines. A materials dealer will unload the car with 
his clam-shell power shovel and dump the truckloads where 
needed. The asphalt may be used at once, or left in the pile 
indefinitely. 

Some parents may wish to make a combination driveway and 
court, but will be unable to secure natural rock asphalt. For 
them a liquid bitumen, that comes in 55-gallon barrels, may be 
applied to the base. Push the liquid around with a broom, and 
if several build-up layers are applied, a fairly satisfactory, all- 
weather surface can be made. 

After watching one natural rock asphalt driveway withstand 
fourteen winters, the writer is inclined to believe that under the 
light traffic of the driveway and game court, this material will 
never wear out. Several colors, green, gray, red, or black, are 
available. 

When encouraging the construction of the back-yard court at 
parent group meetings, coaches and physical education teachers 
should emphasize the need of making the goal and base mark- 
ings meet the official game requirements. 

Parents who have supplied their children with a back-yard 
court will find that the youngsters rush home from school, 
choose up teams with three on a side, and engage in a vigorous 
scrimmage. Some high school and college coaches use the 
same setup as part of the practice periods. Many high school 
coaches send their minor squad members home with a funda- 
mental practice outline to follow. The potential letter winners 
come in at dark, with glowing red cheeks, ready for a hearty 
meal, and an early bedtime. 

Our job is to educate for living. For teen-agers, consider- 
able amounts of that living time need to be in the form of 
recreational activity. We can do pupils and parents a favor by 
suggesting the back-yard gymnasium as a worthwhile project. 

O. R. BARKDOLL 

Health and Physical 
Education Specialist 

Downers Grove, Illinois 


Democracy 
(Continued from page 577) 


Individual Contribution to Group Life 


This principle implies the acceptance of privileges and 
responsibilities in group interaction: cooperative think- 
ing and action, accepting and sharing responsibility for 
self in the group; searching for the best in social 
growth; developing leadership and followership; ac- 
ceptance of the contribution of the expert, leadership in 
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accordance with ability, responsibility of the leader 
the follower to create and contribute to the good of su 
group, recognition of the role of the follower, ft 
implies the development of attitudes and appreciation cai 
democratic life: recognition of own limitations ang 
abilities, of satisfaction and self-esteem in Success, “t 
the worth of others, of the need of accepting and 
tributing to group opinion. -_ 

Illustrative opportunities in the field for realization of 
this principle by the college student are: 


1. Opportunity to work and play with all member 
of a group. 

2. Opportunity to contribute to standards set by the 
group. 

3. Provision for the realization that individual styles 
of movement emerge from working together first and 
that group styles are made from what each individual 
contributes. 

4. Sharing ideas and actions of student leaders for 
the good of the group particularly in group projects and 
the operation of the recreational program. 

5. Meeting of committees of students representative 
oi all colleges in the university with faculty representa. 
tives to discuss the program from the point of view of 
department, policies, class attendance requirements, cogs 
tumes, etc. 

6. Opportunities for leadership and followership im in 
both the instructional and recreational program. 

7. Guidance and encouragement to student leader 
in groups outside the university. 

8. Stimulation of awareness in students that many 
physical activities are a heritage for all to enjoy. 

9. The development of self-esteem through recog: 
nition and success as a member of a group, especially 
recreational clubs, informal class projects, and in pet 
formance before an audience. 

10. Opportunities for responsibility and respect for 
safety of self and others. 


11. Availability of a wide variety of opportunities for 
group and individual appraisal and awareness of success, 


Illustrative opportunities in the field for realization. 
of this principle by the professional students are: 


1. Provision of numerous group projects in class 
room situations in which (a) some individuals must 
forego their opinions or compromise for the best inter 
ests of the group, and (b) all individuals have the op 
portunity to develop an awareness that group actively 
is the result of individual contribution. 

2. The opportunity for professional students to en 
gage in group planning for convocations, curriculum 
changes, social events. 

3. Opportunities for individuals to accept responsi= 
bility for equipment care, safety measures , building 
sanitation, and building orderliness. 


4. Opportunity for continuous appraisal and subse 
quent readjustment through (a) individual profile 
charts for each major student showing growth in skill 
knowledge, and leadership, (b) personality inventory 
(c) student teacher self-appraisal and student- -critie 
shared appraisal, (d) motor ability appraisal. 
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5. Development of leadership and followership 
through (a) squad leadership, (b) committee chairman- 
ship, (c) Professional Students’ Organization officers 
and committee personnel, (d) officiating at recreational 
activities, (e) community service in officiating, coach- 
ing, and teaching, (f) WAA and honorary clubs. 

6. Opportunity for the study of atypicals and an at- 
tempt to promote an understanding of the problems of 
this group. 

7. Varied opportunities for building realization of 
the importance of student contribution professionally, 
e.g., administration of the motor ability battery by 
seniors to all newly entering professional students, dem- 
onstrations by professional students, student evaluation 
of the national experiment on the use of the continuous 
dribble in college, high school, and recreational basket- 
ball for girls, participation by Professional Students’ 
Organization in the reexamination of the professional 
curriculum, participation by Professional Students’ Or- 
ganization in the formulation of personal rating form. 


The foregoing analysis rests upon the thesis that 
democracy cannot be attained as an end until its work- 
ing principles are more clearly translated into means 
and ways of working. More specifically, we cannot 
achieve an adequate regard for the dignity of man until 
we have moved through enough processes which permit 
the uniqueness of each individual to be expressed. Simi- 
larly we must underline the processes involved in what- 
ever elements of democracy we are able to identify; 
thus by vitalizing the means we more clearly realize the 
ends. For effectiveness, then, the interaction of means 
and ends must involve an active interplay between such 
factors as the recognition of the individual’s desires and 
rights and those of the group, between freedom and 
response to agreed-upon responsibilities. Within the 
structure as a whole there must be a balance between 
centralization and decentralization. Finally, there must 
be the evolving character of the organizational structure 
itself in relation to the development of understanding 
and habits of democracy of all concerned. $0 ¢ 


Entertainment — Western Style 


(Continued from page 575) 


two groups are given before the football games begin 
or during the half-time for the home games and those 
games not more than 115 miles away. The time allotted 
is usually twelve minutes and in that time it is possible 
to present four principal designs, formations or maneu- 
vers. The time consumed in between each is used 
maneuvering to a new position. 

These programs are first designed on paper, then 
presented to the girls on the blackboard. The more 
difficult parts are worked out in the gym and then 
taken to the girls’ sports field to be enlarged. The three 
units require considerable space; in fact, the marchers 
or the ropers or the twirlers could consume all the 
space in the gymnasium separately. In the meantime, 
the band is preparing its music and also working out 
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its formations on the football field. Thursday and 
Friday, we work with the band on the football feig 
putting the whole show together for Friday night’s 
game. 

The following week may be spent in improving e 
changing the previous performance or working out a 
new one. With the units being trained in the spring 
it is not impossible to have a performance ready the 
first week of school. The organization of such a large 
group, arranging them according to height and groups 
for roll call, selecting leaders, fitting costumes and 
working out the performance in five days requires g 
great deal of hard work, however. 

This year we have three weeks and will travel around 
in school buses for the various out-of-town games, 
We remember well one year when new costumes had 
to be cut out in the homemaking classes, and the girls 
had to finish them at home in addition to giving time 
for the usual preparation for the game, all of which 
was done in one week. 

Regarding the performance on the football field, 
spacing and grouping is aided by the use of lines on 
the field, and the goal posts; however, no special mark- 
ings are made. Often the five light posts on each side 
of the field are used for guides as all of our games are 
played at night. 

Signals for maneuvering the units are by music, 
whistles, or gun shot. The leaders of the band, ropers, 
twirlers, and marchers use whistles, but the girl who 
signals the entire show uses a gun. It is‘ the easiest to 
hear and it is more in keeping with the costume and 
theme. The difficult and best performances are sig- 
nalled entirely with the change of music. The entire 
performance is memorized and the signals are used to 
begin a new maneuver. 

Much of the music used has to be re-written to 
march time or to fit the ability of the musicians. For 
instance, in one performance the following musical 
pieces were used for marching and dancing: “Home 
on the Range,” “Wagon Wheels,” “Virginia Reel,” 
“Don’t Fence Me In,” “Old Chis’m Trail,” and “Red 
River Valley.” Very often dance steps are used by 
the band and girls rather than just marching. Perhaps 
you have seen a band dancing while playing instruments 
but have you ever seen a roper dancing, too? 

This past year, we took part in eight football games, 
nine parades, the State Fair, and the ropers took part 
in two special programs: the Southwest District Con- 
vention held in Phoenix, and the Dons Trek, an all-day 
outing entertaining 1500 winter visitors in the Super- 
stition Mountains. 

The parade performances are entirely different from 
those on the football field. Routines are worked out 
so that the line of march is not interrupted. However, 
if the parade is halted for any reason various dances 
and routines can be done. Parade maneuvers are 
limited compared to the possibilities on a football field. 

Perhaps you are wondering if there are any specific 
values derived from all these activities? We believe 
that educationally they are sound. From the health 
standpoint, pcsture is improved, there are fewer ab- 
sences due to illness than in any other class at the 
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gymnasium, and there is a higher percentage of daily 
participation than in other gymnasium classes. The 
exercise they receive is in keeping with the fall weather. 
Certainly the spirit of cooperation, teamwork, and desire 
for improvement is ever present. Good rhythm jg 
developed, and much pleasure is derived from a success. 
ful performance. A large percentage of the audience 
has as much or more interest in the Band-Rabbette 
performance as in the athletic event itself and their 
reputation has steadily increased. 

The type of performance is original and ideas are 
suggested from the music (title or words), parades, 
movies, or any other performance of similar nature. 
Very little material is available in pamphlets or books. 
Some school performances are by bands alone, military 
groups, or pom-pom girls. Others form school letters, 
using colored or plain lights, or making a series of 
disconnected formations symbolizing various pieces of 
music. 

We attempt to synchronize all four units—the band, 
ropers, twirlers, and marchers—into a smooth perform- 
ance balancing the entire field which is 50 by 100 yards, 
In spite of such a large group it is not too difficult to 
do. Special effects can be obtained through the tse of 
crepe paper. Short streamers tied to each end of a 
baton are good. Also, several strips tied above the 
honda of the rope help a great deal. White humming 
lariats give an added effect as many tricks can be done 
by the marchers while in formations or marching, 

The Rabbettees have a special style of marching 
unlike most performers. Good posture is maintained 
while bringing the knee up so that the upper leg is 
nearly parallel to the ground and the foot is under the 
knee with the toes pointed down. That is, the knee 
forms a right angle. As a result the band plays at 
a slower tempo than most marching bands ; however the 
band itself marches with the regular band step, that is, 
a straight leg. 

Even though there is a great deal of work involved 
in producing a program, parade, or football show, the 
end results are worthwhile and the job well done 
produces a thrill. * 9 


Progress in Safety Education 
(Continued from page 580) 


of younger drivers. Relatively few accidents involving 
young people are due to a lack of skill; faulty attitudes 
are far more important. 

2. More attention should be paid to the use of psycho- 
physical testing devices. There was a time when this 
apparatus was so cumbersome and heavy that it took a 
truck to move it around. Lightweight apparatus has 
now been designed, however, and is quite as useful for 
the purposes for which it is needed.” 


There are other problems facing school administra- 


2 Driver Testing Devices. New York: Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 1948. 
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tors. Some are concerned with the amount of adver- 
tising that appears on cars being used for educational 
purposes and others with convincing their boards of 
education that several additional teachers should be hired 
for road instruction. 


Supervision of Safety Education 


The second indication of progress which should be 
emphasized is the improvement in the administration 
and supervision of safety education. At one time safety 
education was an orphan; it was wholly incidental— 
no one was held responsible. Gradually, supervisors are 
being appointed, or this responsibility is being assigned 
to the health and physical education departments. This 
means that supervisors in this area must be well 
grounded in regard to the complete safety program. 
Some cities are designating one supervisor for the city- 
wide program. Others have appointed school safety 
committees which aid in the planning and supervision of 
these activities. Undoubtedly every school system should 
have a well defined program. Problems of liability for 
school accidents can be dealt with in a more satisfactory 
way when definite plans and procedures, approved by 
the administration, can be used in negligence suits. 

Still another indication of progress is the work that 
is being done in teacher-education institutions. A study 
of the catalogues of various colleges shows that well 
over 200 are now offering some type of safety course. 
Pennsylvania, for example, had such courses in nine- 
teen institutions during the past summer. Since the 
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strength of the child-safety movement depends to a 
large extent on the preparation of teachers, the work 
that is being done by the colleges is an accurate indica- 
tion of progress. In addition many states have now 
set up certification requirements, particularly in the field 
of driver education. One notes, however, that there are 
still many colleges preparing majors in health and physi- 
cal education which have no required course in safety 
education. 

Another indication of progress has come out of the 
recommendations of the three national conferences in 
Washington called by the President. The first was on 
highway safety; the second, on fire prevention; the 
third, on industrial safety. The Education Committee 
reports of each of these conferences show the impor- 
tance that has been placed on the work of the schools 
and colleges. All of these conferences emphasize again 
and again that the strength of the entire safety program 
lies in education. Many of these national conferences 
have been followed up by state meetings, in an effort to 
get down to the grass roots of the country where the 
accidents are occurring. 


Contributions of Research, Textbooks, and 
Manuals 


Still another development in the field, in which we 
have been especially interested, is research. When the 
writer came into the safety field 21 years ago, there were 
but four studies that could be called advanced research. 
In those days safety programs were based largely on 
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Hawley - The Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 
Formerly Head of Corrective ‘Gymnastics at Stanford and 
Northwestern Universities 

All who specialize in the field of corrective exercise; 
students, teachers and physiotherapists alike, will find 
this book a complete and practical text on the thera- 
peutics of movement. It provides the essential knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiology, and of ki- 
nesiology and physics. For the new (2nd) edition, 
the book has been revised and brought up-to-date 
throughout. New exercises have been added for the 
shoulders and feet, and 18 new illustrations are in- 
cluded. The entire work has been reset into a larger 
page size (6” x 9”) and the material rearranged, with 
subject and page headings added. 
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Fifth Edition 
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Gymnastics 


Revised and Edited by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Russell Sage College, 
: Troy, New York 

Just as medical science has turned its attention to the 
study of certain illnesses and diseases which may be 
controlled or eliminated, so physical education has 
widened its scope to include education in preventive 
measures. This fifth edition presents, in readily under- 
standable language, the picture of outstanding reme- 
diable abnormalities and emphasizes the wisdom of 
a more concentrated study of individual needs. Miss 
Kinzly has been able to add to the educational and 
scientific advances in corrective physical education 
without disturbing the fundamental contribution of 
the earlier editions. 


222 Pages. 115 Illustrations. $3.50 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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MODERN FOOTBALL 


By H. O. Crister, University of Michigan. 
286 pages, $3.75. In this new book, one of the 
master football strategists of our time analyzes 
and explains the fundamental and fine points of 
the game. 


SUPERVISION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Ruru Evans, Public Schools of Springfield, 
Mass., and Leo Gans, Forest Park Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation. In press—ready for second-semester 
classes. Gives superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers an understanding of effective 
programs in physical education and specific helps 
in planning and conducting such programs. 


SWIMMING 


By Joun A. Torney, Jr., University of Wash- 
ington. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. In press— 
ready for second-semester classes. Provides ma- 
terial for courses dealing with swimming tech- 
niques, teaching methods, program administra- 
tion, life-saving and team activities, and safety 
programs for school and community. 


PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION APPLIED 


By Cuirrorp Lee BrowNneELu, Columbia Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 354 
pages $3.75. Presents clearly and concisely the 
basic concepts underlying the development of 
health education in schools, colleges, and com- 
munities, and analyzes the health problems fac- 
ing American democracy. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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people’s opinions, best guesses, moral suasion, and per- 
sonal observations. No one was sure of what to do o; 
how to do it. But today there are well over fifty studies 
on the higher level, besides a large number of mastery 
theses. Safety education is gradually growing up: 
sound research is bringing it new dignity. 


Seaton’s contributions on athletic accident prevention 
have added to the earlier work of Lloyd and Eastwood, 
Birnbach’s study of the personal characteristics of chil. 
dren who are accident-repeaters has given us new facts 
in this area.2 DeShaw’s research shows the surprising 
lack of state safety standards for the supervision oj 
athletics.* Many other studies that could be mentioned 
at this time have shown us some ways in which we can 
improve our work.® 


Another indication of progress has been the growth in 
the number of state and city courses of study and other 
safety publications, and the recognition of safety edu- 
cation by national organizations. The National Com. 
mission on Safety Education of the NEA, for example, 
has done much to get recognition of the subject among 
the various departments of that organization. In addi- 
tion the educational activities of safety councils, auto- 
mobile clubs, insurance trade associations, the American 
Red Cross, and other agencies have been of great value 
in stimulating the safety program. Much credit is due 
especially to the American Red Cross for the stimulation 
it has given to water safety and first-aid activities, and 
more recently to general accident prevention. The 
driver-education movement would never have grown so 
rapidly if it were not for the influence of out-of-school 
agencies. Twenty years ago safety books, manuals, and 
readers could be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
Today a complete library of publications would exceed 
200. What has been accomplished in the schools in 
these two brief decades has been implemented to a large 
extent by these organizations whose prime objectives 
have been to reduce accidents. Schools have been doing 
the job; these other agencies have been aiding them. 


Improvements in Instruction 


There is a final indication that safety education is 
coming of age: the teaching methods have been greatly 
improved. In the early days we thought we could teach 
safety by having children learn rules and regulations, 
sing safety songs, make up limericks, and write safety 
compositions. We used to talk about safety conscious- 
ness as if it were a kind of safety blanket or protective 
covering that could be taught as a general concept and 
would cover all types of hazardous situations. But 
safety cannot be taught as a general concept ; it must be 
taught as a specific practice to meet a specific situation. 
Therefore we need more types of lessons that are 
specific and deep-seated, that will not only inform 
children regarding hazards, but that will develop 


3 Sidney H. Birnbach. A comparative study of accident-repeaters and 
accident-free pupils. Doctoral dissertation, New York Univresity. (Ab- 
stract, Center for Safety Education.) 

4 Charles DeShaw. State health and safety standards in public educa- 
tion. Doctoral dissertation, New York University, 1948. 


5 Center for Safety Education. Research Studies in Safety Education. 
New York: New York University, 1949. 
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habits and attitudes that will deal with these hazards. 
We need more emphasis on practice lessons, demonstra- 
tions, visual lessons, and dramatizations that will get at 
practices and attitudes. We need more safety co-curric- 
ular organizations in our schools to reinforce the class- 
room instruction. 

There has been great progress. However, lest we 
feel too optimistic about what the safety movement is 
doing, it must be said that we have a long way to go. 
Far too many young people are being killed or injured. 
Among children under 15, accidents still kill more than 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, heart disease, or cancer—in 
fact more than do most of the diseases together. Even 
polio causes only one tenth the number of deaths of 
children. Yes, we have a long way to go. There are 
still thousands of schools where there is little safety in- 
struction; there are still thousands of communities that 
have been doing little to reduce child accidents. Yet to 
paraphrase the words of Pasteur, “It is within the power 
of man to cause all preventable accidents to disappear 
from the earth.” ces 


Rheumatic Fever 


(Continued from page 574) 


child through the physician of the family’s choice. 

Schools have tended to place too much emphasis on 
the finding of a heart murmur in the child. This has 
resulted many times in needlessly restricting the child’s 
physical activities. 

Relatively few rheumatic children attending regular 
school in the intervals between attacks need to have 
their physical activity restricted. In a group of 1,000 
rheumatic children seen ten years after they first came 
under observation, 783 were alive and of these, more 
than 80 percent were able to lead normal active lives 
except in competitive sports. More than half were able 
to engage in competitive sports.* 


Preparation of Teachers in Health Guidance 


Teachers should know more about children’s health 
problems, including rheumatic fever. Not only should 
they be able to recognize children with signs and symp- 
toms of substandard health, but also they should realize 
the importance of protecting children, especially the 
rheumatic child, from respiratory infections. Children 
with early signs of upper respiratory infections should 
be encouraged to stay home. Health education is espe- 
cially important for the rheumatic child because the 
chronic nature of the disease requires, as in tuberculosis, 
that the susceptible individual learn the special impor- 
tance of good hygiene. Preparation in health guidance 
should be given both to teachers in training and to 
teachers in service. The American Academy of Pediat- 
rics will be glad to cooperate by helping school author- 
ities to locate pediatricians to assist in programs of 
teacher-training in health. 





*T. D. Jones and E. F. Bland. Rheumatic Fever and Heart Disease; 
Completed Ten-Year Observations on 1,000 Patients. Tr. A. Am. Physi- 
cians, 57:265, 1942. 
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Back in 1907 
started in business with one small factory gx) 


and one big idea 


a young man named N.S. Hillyard 


< He was convinced that fast- 
growing, industrial America wanted and needed 
specialists in floor treatments, maintenance and 
sanitation methods . Upon this conviction 
he laid the foundation for the nation’s largest 
plant and most complete line of products 

devoted exclusively to the floor treatment, 
maintenance, and sanitation field. Today, N. S. 
Hillyard’s sons ag , their sons +7 , and 
scores of faithful employees work 
constantly to improve Hillyard products and to 
formulate new ones (lee . Then the Hillyard 
“Maintaineers” take over in the field, and 
show people how to use these products to best 
advantage . That’s why “Handle with 
HILLYARD Care” ‘s more than just a slogan...it’s 
a 4-word philosophy with thousands of customers 
who want the finest materials and the best serv- 
ice their dollars can buy. If you want a con- 
structive, money saving plan for floor treatments, 
maintenance, and sanitation, plus the tools to 


put it in action, call Hillyard, or your “Maintaineer” 






++. the man who makes the 4 words work. 








“$7. JOSEPH, 
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SUITS 


NATIONALLY 
PREFERRED! 


WONDERFUL! 

is what you and 
your girls will say 
about NATIONAL 
GYM SUITS. The 
latest styles—the 
finest materials 
and tailoring. 


STYLE 266 

Our most popu- 
lar skirt style 
gym suit. No but- 
tons — slips over 
the head in a 
flash. Zipper side 
closing. Matching 
bloomer. 


Send for the new 
1949-50 catalog 
stating the items 
you need. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 N. Marquette St. 
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Rheumatic Fever Diagnostic Service 


Because of the difficulty of diagnosing rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease, and especially the 
important point of determining whether or not the Proc. 
ess is active, special diagnostic facilities should be ayajj- 
able to all physicians, including school physicians, who 
may advise parents concerning care of children with pos. 
sible, potential, or definite rheumatic heart disease 
Diagnostic facilities should have the approval of loca] 
medical societies. The consulting specialist in rheumatic 
fever should have electrocardiographic, fluoroscopic, 
and other necessary laboratory facilities. Every effort 
should be made to bring this diagnostic service to the 
attention of physicians who take care of school children, 
A complete report of the specialist’s examination should 
be sent to all physicians concerned with the care of the 
child. 


The purpose of this service is not only to diagnose 
rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease and to 
make recommendations as to the health and educational 
services needed by the child, but also to screen out those 
children who have heart murmurs but who do not have 
organic heart disease. It is also useful in regard to 
placement and removal of children in special schools 
and classes for the handicapped. 


Cooperation with Community Health and 
Welfare Agencies 


Adequate health services for school children call for 
close working relationships among medical, public 
health, social welfare, and educational authorities. The 
school can improve its services to children by utilizing, 
at every opportunity, community resources, for exam- 
ple, the use of the clinical teachers of a local medical 
school to give courses to school physicians, the use of 
laboratory and clinic services of community hospitals 
for diagnostic and consultation service, the provision of 
home or hospital education for children who are bed- 
ridden, and communication with welfare authorities 
concerning inadequacies in the home environment. 
These services should be made available to all, but with- 
out waste of professional services and of public funds. 
Close cooperation between the physician, family, school, 
and other community health and welfare resources is 
essential. 


Recommendations 


The school gives an unusual opportunity to attack 
rheumatic fever. Certain improvements in school health 
services are needed to make the best use of this oppor- 
tunity. These recommendations of the Academy will 
not only be a better approach to rheumatic fever but to 
other health problems of children. The alertness of 
teachers and school nurses can bring to medical atten- 
tion children with signs and symptoms suggestive of 
rheumatic fever whose condition might otherwise be 
overlooked. It is also an opportunity through periodic 
medical examinations to discover unrecognized damage 
to the heart and to keep under medical supervision 
known cases of the disease and to make family studies 
of rheumatic children. It is an opportunity to teach the 
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principles of healthful living to children who haye the 
disease or who are susceptible. 

To aid school health authorities to develop a more 
rational approach in the control of disease, the Commit- 
tees on School Health and Rheumatic Fever of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics recommend: 

1. That the school medical examination be improved 
to aid in more accurate recognition and supervision of 
rheumatic children. 

2. That more emphasis be placed on referral by 
teachers and nurses of pupils believed to be below par 
for medical review. 

3. That less emphasis be placed on restricting the 
physical activity of rheumatic children and more atten- 
tion given to daily observation of pupils for signs or 
conditions suggestive of rheumatic disease. 

4, That there be available to school health services 
and the practitioners diagnostic and consultation serv- 
ices to establish diagnosis. 

5. That these services be developed in cooperation 
with, and by utilization of, existing medical and public 
health resources in the community. $e ¢ 


The Texas Association 
(Continued from page 572) 


day and a half. Outstanding speakers and educators 
were invited to take part. The personality, enthusiasm, 
experience, and forcefulness of a speaker were con- 
sidered in their selection. It was decided that speakers 
should be secured from all important areas in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

At this point it should be explained that we feel that 
as many people as possible are needed on the program 
planning committee. There are many opportunities, 
some large, some small, for members to participate 
actively in this undertaking. It furnishes a great op- 
portunity for unification and contact. It is the writer’s 
opinion that most of the people in our profession are 
willing and eager to serve when assigned a task. 

As much advance advertising as possible was given 
this annual meeting, and our largest attendance in years 
rewarded the effort. Cards and letters with printed 
programs and posters were sent to both members and 
prospective members with special invitations to attend 
our meeting. Publicity through the state bulletin is 
very valuable in encouraging large and representative 
attendance. Due to a late start, we were not able to 
use all available means. The best publicity, however, 
is a good program from the previous year’s meeting. 

It became clear last year to the members of the pro- 
gram planning committee that the sectional meetings 
should not be too long, and that they should be well 
organized so that the program is clearly defined. Each 
meeting should begin on time and end at the scheduled 
time in order to avoid conflicts. These meetings should 
be planned in a business-like manner, but with enough 
flexibility to allow informal participation. Rooms 
should be selected with care so that speakers and au- 
dience will not be disturbed by people coming in late. 


(Please credit the JourNAL when writing advertisers) 














Due This Month— 
Scientifie 


Basketball 


By HOWARD A. HOBSON 
Head Coach of Basketball, Yale University 


Here is a systematic approach for the basket- 
ball coach, emphasizing the measurement of 
factors which contribute to victory or defeat. 
This practical book substitutes guesswork with 
accurate evaluation of player and team per- 
formance. It gives specific, detailed information 
on how to scout one’s own or opposing team, 
including individual players. 


Pub. 1949 Approx. 256 pages 542” x 814” 


Just Published— 


Hygiene and 
Public Health 


By E. B. ERSKINE 
University of Illinois, Navy Pier Branch, Chicago 


A concise, factual exposition of personal and 
public health with realistic exposition of health 
facts everyone should know. The work stresses 
the field of public health and encourages en- 
lightened citizen support of health programs. 
It arouses health consciousness while maintain- 
ing a healthy mental outlook. 


Pub. 1949 336 pages 54” x 844” 


Send for your copies today! 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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NISSEN 


First in 


_.. . TRAMPOLINING 


FOLDS-STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline — Model 
549-T, the latest of them alll. 











NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline 


200 A Ave., N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Wide use should be made of visual aids. They stimulate 
interest, attract attention, and aid in the location of 
various sectional meetings. 


GREAT deal of advance planning has gone int 
the membership campaign for this second year 
1949-50. Valuable experience was gained from the 
initial year of the quota system. A comprehensive 
survey has been made to determine the names and ad- 
dresses of potential members in the field of health 
physical education, and recreation. 
The following have been contacted in order to secure 
a mailing list: executive secretaries of the State Teach. 
ers Association, the fourteen district presidents and 
the fourteen district chairmen of the state association, 
city recreation directors, athletic clubs, special schools 
directors of the YMCA’s and YWCA’s, city superin- 
tendents of Texas, Texas Interscholastic League, Texas 
State Coaches Association, city directors of health and 
physical education, and the Texas State Department of 
Education. A great deal of duplication in names was 
submitted from these various sources, but it was felt 
that a greater percentage of health, physical education, 
and recreation personnel would be secured from such 
a comprehensive survey. 

In order to create interest in the state association, 
we feel that personal correspondence contacts must be 
made. Letters should be sent directly to personal ad- 
dresses. The officers of the Texas association have 
had excellent results from this sort of campaign in 
which an attempt has been made to contact personally 
all members or prospects. 


INCE most people in our professional field under- 

stand, appreciate, and enjoy competition, a system 
was devised which would challenge the competitive 
spirit of the organizations in Texas. It was decided to 
enlarge upon our quota system of 1948-49. Quotas 
based upon 40 percent of the student majors and minors 
in the colleges, universities, and junior colleges were 
established. Quotas based upon a percentage of the 
personnel employed were also sent to city recreation 
departments, .special schools and hospitals, public 
schools, YMCA’s, and YWCA’s in each of the cities 
of Texas. 

All of the above systems were assigned quotas of 
approximately 40 percent of their eligible personnel. 
The quota for the schools of Texas was an exception. 
The Interscholastic League, which controls the inter- 
school competitive athletic program, has established its 
units of competition along the following lines: city 
conference, classes A, AA, and B, and six-man football. 

Each of the areas of competition was divided into 
regions, each region encompassing approximately three 
to five districts. A regional membership chairman was 
appointed for each of these regional areas and a quota 
of memberships was assigned based upon the size of 
the towns included and a percentage of the eligible 
health, physical education, and recreation personnel. In 
addition to the regional chairman, district chairmen 
and city chairrnen were also appointed. The regional 
chairman was responsible for contacting the various 
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district chairmen, who in turn were responsible for the 
membership campaign among city chairmen. Member- 
ship cards, mimeograph materials, posters, and other 
information and correspondence were sent out by the 
state membership chairman to the regional chairmen, 
who were responsible for their distribution in that area. 

It is believed that this system of quotas will greatly 
enlarge the membership of the state association from 
810 last year to 1,500, the goal set for this year. Twelve 
colleges and universities went over their quotas in 
1948-49, which is some indication of the way in which 
this system has been accepted. This type of setup 
affords opportunity for many people to serve and re- 
ceive recognition throughout the state. There is a 
comprehensive system of contacts enabling the Associa- 
tion to blanket the state in a search for members. 

Once the association determines the true “work 
horses” in the various districts, it is possible to select 
chairmen, regional, district, and city, who will do a 
maximum job in the membership campaigns. In order 
to stimulate the acceptance and achievement of the 
established quotas, due recognition must be given to 
those schools, departments, organizations, regional dis- 
tricts, and cities which reach their quotas. 

The Texas association president and membership 
chairmen are awarding a formal Certificate of Merit 
to all organizations reaching their goals. Tuiis certi- 
ficate reads: “For outstanding contribution to the Pro- 
fessional Field of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation through your proven loyalty and active 
support of the Association.” We believe that there is 
no district so small that it cannot make our association 
a more outstanding organization. 

The Texas association believes that a news bulletin 
is essential in the development of the association. This 
publication offers a means of publicity as well as con- 
tact. It serves as a means of integrating the activities 
of organizations throughout the state. Each individual 
and organization has an opportunity to contribute, and 
in turn may receive valuable help from reading of other 
achievements. Up-to-date information concerning the 
past, present, and future progress of the state associa- 
tion is disseminated throughout the state. 

There are four publications per year in the Texas 
Association. These publications are sent free to all 
active members. Of course, it is impossible to cover 
the expense of a comprehensive four-issue magazine 
with funds from membership fees; therefore, it is 
necessary that such an expense be defrayed through the 
selling of advertising. Printing is very costly, but it is 
possible to put out a neat-looking and inexpensive 
mimeographed bulletin. A good-looking cover can be 
printed quite reasonably, giving the bulletin a better 
outward appearance. Articles in the Texas association 
bulletin are selected according to the membership areas 
in the association. 

News items concerning what is being done throughout 
the state are solicited. The editor for a news bulletin 
should be selected on the basis of professional interest 
and ability. A part-time secretary is essential. If the 
editor has access to a mimeograph machine, expense 
can be cut considerably. It is estimated that the editor 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 


mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 
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GYM SUITS 


No. 962—GYM-TEEN Pleated one piece 
suit, action back, concealed zipper, pat- 
“ ented detachable inner-brief, removable 
for washing, does not bind—SANITARY. 
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button front, elastic knee, patented 
swing back, unbeatable value. 
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viceable suit with patented inner bloomer 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, FOR WOMEN, 
SARGENT 


(Founded 1881) 


Academic degree of Bachelor of Science be- 
ginning June, 1950, is granted on completion 
of four-year course in the theory and prac- 
tice of physical education. Three five-week 
periods of instruction at camp, Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, in spring. A major course 
in physical education with camping in edu- 
cation, dance, health, recreation or sports 
minor. AMA approved physical therapy may 
be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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of the Texas bulletin was able to save at least $399 
this way. 

Being editor of a news bulletin is a thankless job 
requiring a great amount of letter writing, copy reading 
planning, worrying, and work. Usually the Position 
is held for only one year. It changes, as a rule, with 
the office of the president. It is hardly possible {oy 
an editor to publish a good bulletin in one year. It jg 
a new experience for most editors, and by the time 
the year is over, he is usually ready to turn the respon. 
sibility over to someone else. Most state associations 
publish a poor bulletin or none at all, because of the 
above reasons. It is recommended that where possible 
a regular editor be employed by the state association 
at a minimum fee of one hundred to two hundred 
dollars a year. This is a small amount, but would com. 
pensate in part for the work involved. 


INCE our national association is the largest division 

of the NEA, it is a great challenge to the state 
associations to make as great a contribution as possible 
to its success. The Journal of the AAHPER is an 
oustanding publication, and the officers of the state 
associations should be concerned with its progress, 
At this point, the writer would like to raise the question 
of establishing an endowment fund for the Journal, 
It might take years to build up an adequate fund, but 
most worth-while projects do take time. 

It is the belief of the staff of the Texas state associa- 
tion that the success of our new quota system, along 
with four quarterly issues of the News-Bulletin, plus 
a tremendous amount of work by its officers and per- 
sonnel, will place the Texas Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation among the most 
active and enterprising organizations which are con- 
tributing to the progress of this most important field. 
As the host state for the annual meeting of the 
AAHPER and Southern District for 1950, may we 
issue an invitation to all other associations to join us 
in making this meeting the best to date? ¢o9 


In-Service Training 
(Continued from page 570) 


ranging from a few words at the end of a visit toa 
two-hour individual conference might follow the visit. 
Some comment should usually be made on the observa- 
tion. 

2. Teacher Conferences and Meetings—tThis per- 
haps has been one of our oldest ways of teacher train- 
ing, but is still one of our best. There are many 
varieties : 


a. General faculty meeting: These are very usual, 
but perhaps not extremely helpful, for they leave little 
opportunity for individual differences and there is a 
tendency for the supervisor to talk at a person and say 
many things which are only pertinent to one or two 
teachers. These meetings should be well planned and 
be worth while to each person. 
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b. Individual conferences: If the individual teacher 
is to be improved, he must be treated as an individual 
human being ; there must be many individual confer- 
ences. The supervisor must meet the issue, be straight- 
forward, and handle each case to the best interests of 
the children being taught and the specific teacher doing 
the job. Praise, but not flattery, should be given when- 
ever deserved. Each accomplishment should be care- 
fully analyzed and the whole should not be crushed 
but each part discussed; those parts well done should 
be praised. 

c. Teacher inter-visitation: One of the very good 
ways to help the teacher to improve is to give him the 
opportunity to see what is being done in a similar situa- 
tion by a different teacher. Teachers should be en- 
couraged to do this, and opportunities to go on such 


. visitations offered to them. This would include visits 


within and outside the system. 


d. Demonstration meetings: Demonstration meetings 
are an effective way of in-service education, and may 
be conducted in various ways. It is important that the 
demonstrations have definite objectives, and that they 
do not overstimulate the children involved, or become 
exhibitions. To be most effective, therefore, they 
should not have too much pre-teaching. They may be 
on the horizontal or vertical levels. 


Let us look at an example on the horizontal level. 
The teachers decide what they wish to see demon- 
strated; for instance, they might like to see creative 
rhythms in the fourth grade. A date and place which 
is convenient with the principals is determined. This 
should be planned only a few days before the lesson, 
so it would not be a set demonstration. The appoint- 
ment of the teacher can be done in various ways. Each 
fourth-grade teacher may demonstrate what he is doing 
and the group would then select the one to do the 
teaching. ' 


As to the procedure, the teacher teaches the lesson, 
explains and answers questions for the other teachers. 
After the demonstration the meeting is open to ques- 
tions, comments, and suggestions. If more than one 
teacher is teaching, each teacher may mentally compare, 
and see which procedure worked best and why, the 
difference in approach, tone, voice, etc. 


The following will serve to illustrate pre-teaching on 
the vertical leved. A high school teacher may be con- 
cerned about the basketball skills of the girls in the tenth 
grade. A group of children of the following grades are 
brought together to demonstrate certain skills: throw 


and catch, Ist grade; throw, catch, dodge, 3rd grade;. 


throw, catch, bounce, pivot, 5th grade; throw, catch, 
bounce, pivot, shoot, 8th grade. 


In the discussion which follows these questions are 
raised: Where are we failing? What skills are wrong? 
How can we improve? 


_ 3. Rating Charts.—There are many varieties of rat- 
ing charts, and they are used differently by different 


people. Most rating charts are very objective, and . 


teachers cannot be gréatly improved by treating them 
objectively. ach teacher must be dealt with subjec- 
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tively in terms of his problems, his personality, his job. 
An adult is very self-conscious; he dislikes to feel 
inferior or appear in a poor light. Asking a teacher 
to make a self-rating which he sends to the supervisor, 
or sending the teacher a written rating made by the 
supervisor is unfair to each. Through conferences, 
the supervisor can discuss the problems, and can tell 
the teacher his diagnosis of his inabilities and the way 
to improve. 

4. Bulletins—Bulletins may be of some help in im- 
proving teaching, but they are so often over-used. It 
is so easy to sit at one’s desk and write a bulletin. A 
bulletin, if valuable, must be brief and explicit, some- 
thing that can be read quickly, and in which the material 
will stand out. 

Education needs, more than anything else, improved 
leadership. Teacher-training institutions should use 
careful screening to prevent flooding the public school 
departments with teachers poorly qualified. The state 
certification bureau should not certify individuals to 
teach physical education when they are not adequately 
prepared, but there are inefficient teachers in our schools 
now who cannot be immediately replaced. A job of 
in-service training is essential. The techniques by which 
this is effected is of little consequence. The result is 
the paramount issue, for total educational achievement 
will only come by the accumulated success of each 
teacher. ee¢ 


School and Community Health 


(Continued from page 569) 


ticipation in local community group meetings, extension 
courses and campus offerings given at times convenient 
for teachers, and in-service experience for the college 
personnel through group meetings, organization of 
health committees, and exchange of ideas with faculty 
members of other colleges who are working on similar 
problems. 

Fresno State College, located in the center of the 
San Joaquin Valley, has cooperated actively with the 
State Departments of Education and Public Health, 
participating in the California Community Health Edu- 
cation Project since July, 1944. A grant to the state 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation made it possible 
for an experimental project on school and community 
health to be carried on in seven counties of this area. 

Full understanding and support of the college pres- 
ident and his administrative staff is essential for a func- 
tioning college health program. In Fresno State College 
the specialists in health education are members of the 
department of education. The objectives sought by the 
college in the health education program for the general 
college student, the teacher-education candidate, and 
the major in health education are similar to those which 
have been well presented in two recent publications of 
national conference reports: A Health Program for 
Colleges, and The National Conference on Undergrad- 
uate Professional Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation.':* 


\ 
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Il. How Much May the College Be Expected to 
Accomplish in the Promotion of Desirable 
Health Attitudes on the Part of the General 
College Student? 


It is hard to say how much change or improvement 
in health behavior can be expected of college students. 
To catch his interest and to bring about conviction 
which will cause him to change his health practices 
calls for organization of learning experiences and teach. 
ing procedures which are more effective than those 
often found in colleges. Methods of approach to any. 
thing as personal as health practices calls for educa. 
tionai procedures that emphasize student participation, 

The lecture which has often been used has a justi- 
fiable place in much college teaching but it is only 
occasionally justifiable in health instruction. Particy- 
larly has the lecture method proved valuable in situa- 
tions calling for a clear-cut presentation or summariza- 
tion of health information materials that have been 
under consideration in the class. The learner is the 
active rather than the passive agent in self-directed 
learning. Student cooperation in planning the approach 
to the problems included in the content of health in- 
struction (when carefully planned and directed) pro- 
vides valuable returns in the interest and participation 
of students. Other forms of student participation often 
used are discussion and exchange of ideas actively 
stimulated by the instructor, a panel presentation, stu- 
dent reports, debates, and group reports. 

To deal adequately with the presentation of a discus- 
sion of methods in health teaching which are funda- 
mental to any approach to functional health instruction 
one would need much more space than is here available. 
Improvement of methods of effective health instruction 
is an ever-present need of all teachers. Every class or 
group with which one works brings a distinctive group 
response. Each calls for a carefully planned and 
flexible approach to the teaching situation. 

Two other aspects of the college administrative or- 
ganization which have much to contribute to the de- 
velopment of desirable health practices and attitudes 
on the part of the college student are the type of health 
services that are offered on the campus with the educa- 
tional opportunities that they offer, and the general 
control of the total college environment from the point 
of view of health. Each of these aspects of influence 
in the improvement of the health situation of all college 
students is well presented in the report of the Third 
National Conference on Health in Colleges. 


Ill. What Specific Attempts Are Being Made to 
Improve the Health Instructional Program for 
the General College Student at Fresno State 
College? 


Two types of surveys have been made in the college. 
The first type was a survey of all of the courses offered 
in the college in those departments which had any con- 





14 Health Program for Colleges. Report of the Third National Con- 
ference on Health in Colleges. New York: National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1948. 

2 National Conference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation. Chicago: The 
Athletic Institute, 1948. 
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tribution to make to" the health knowledge of the 
students. This was given first in 1945 and repeated 
in 1949. In each instance they revealed the fact that 
the health content offered to the general college student 
did not meet his needs. The second type of survey 
made was in the form of objective-type tests on student 
health practices and attitudes. These tests were given 
to the freshman class. They revealed the need for 
increased health instruction of the most effective type. 

As a result of the 1949 survey, the freshman tests, 
and health committee deliberation, a recommendation 
was sent to the curriculum committee requesting the 
requirement of a basic and functional course for all 
college students. 


IV. How May the College More Adequately Pre- 
pare All Teachers to Assume Responsibility 
in Health? 


Starting with the background outlined above for the 
general college students, the teacher-education candidate 
for the elementary credential completes certain health 
education requirements which include many laboratory 
experiences. The student teacher as a part of observa- 
tion and participation in the classroom, writes anecdotal 
records of health situations and participates in the 
screening processes in preparation for the examination 
of children by the physician. The student teachers 
also act as receptionists and assistants to the nurse and 
physician during these examinations. 


For both the elementary and secondary student teach- 
ers the functional approach is made to the understanding 
of school health problems through a required course 
called “School Health.” As a part of their classroom 
work the student teachers observe and participate in 
some aspects of the school health program of the city 
schools and participate in other health activities of the 
community. From these experiences there should 
emerge for the student teacher a clearer concept of the 
complex interrelationships involved in an _ effective 
school health program. In terms of course require- 
ments for both the elementary and secondary teacher 
candidate at Fresno State College, the areas of personal 
health and school health are covered by all student 
teachers. Courses in nutrition and community health 
are recommended. 


V. What Is the College Doing in Professional 
Preparation in Health Education for 
Secondary Teachers? 

A health education major has been included as one 
of the fields of specialization in the General Secondary 
Credential by the State Department of Education in 
California. This means that the candidate for a posi- 
tion in health education at a secondary level has com- 
pleted the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. This 
includes a well planned program of general education 
in the lower division and the undergraduate preparation 
for their major in the upper division. A grade average 
of B is required for this graduate work and a careful 
scrutiny of the Committee on Teacher Education is 
applied in the selection of student teachers. One of the 
functions of this committee is evaluating the health 
status, the emotional balance, and the social adaptability 
of the individual applying for admission to candidacy 
for teacher education. Personality and aptitude for 
teaching is taken into consideration for all teacher can- 
didates. 

As in all areas of specialization for the General 
Secondary Credential 24 units is the course requirement 
for the major. These units cover the health education 
courses and experience which the general teacher can- 
didate has taken during the undergraduate years, as 
well as a selection of work from the background sciences 
areas: nutrition; family life education; safety educa- 
tion; mental health; methods, materials, and audio- 
visual aids in health education; experience in school- 
community health organization and practice teaching. 


VI. What Is the Part Played by the College in 
In-Service Education in Health Education? 
In-service education in health education provided by 

the college has been expanded through the experience 

of the California Community Health Education Project 
in initiating the school-community health program. 

These additional educational experiences were made 

available to school administrators, teachers, and nurses 

through workshop sessions for which no college credit 
was given and through academic work given either as 
extension or regular college classes for which college 
credit was given. Cooperation of these students in the 
selection of the problems to be studied, the arrangement 
of the sequence of the work, the presentation of content 
to the class, and the preparation of final reports or 
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examinations is the method used in the organization of 
the class. 

Workshop experiences or work meetings for the pur- 
pose of attacking school-community health problems 
were many and varied. Three-day meetings at ocean 
or mountain resorts where teachers, administrators, 
and nurses worked on the problems of their particular 
schools, or a series of evening meetings in their own 
school environment were used as vehicles of in-service 
education. The State Department of Education and 
the State Department of Public Health are generous 
in the amount of expert consultant service given at such 
workshops. Expenses for the workshop meetings away 
from home are partially born by the individual. Occa- 
sionally the school district helps financially, but to date 
in the San Joaquin Valley the major outside contribu- 
tion of assisting funds has come from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation grant. Another source of assist- 
ance for Fresno city and county school workshops was 
the Fresno County Tuberculosis Association. 

The college furnishes the consultant services of the 
health educators on the faculty in the various centers 
of the valley as the need rises. This consultant service 
may occur through conferences with school administra- 
tors, nurses and coordinators, or it may be given by 
participation in a series of work meetings. Such meet- 
ings are set up in accessible centers of the valley with 
the express purpose of giving teachers an opportunity 
to work on health problems. 

Evening and afternoon classes in health education 
are offered at Fresno State College, with a good repre- 
sentation of teachers and nurses enrolled. Their inter- 
est in health may be slightly increased by the fact that 
the school administrative plan gives an increase in 
salary increment for the units of “growth credit” 
earned. 


VII. How May the Competence and Enthusiasm 
of Those Directing These Educative Expe- 
riences at the College Level Be Maintained 
and Increased? 


The health education specialist on the college staff 
profits greatly by the opportunity to work with other 
health educators who are facing the same responsibili- 
ties for leadership in college, school, and community 
health programs. Through invitation by the consultant 
in health education for the State Department of Educa- 
tion, over twenty colleges and universities have freed 
faculty members to attend working sessions where prob- 
lems of health instruction were considered from the 
point of view of the needs of the general college student, 
the needs of the teacher candidate, and the preparation 
of the major in health education. It was a privilege 
to attend those meetings and to work toward the im- 
provement of our college offerings in health. 

The California Community Health Education Project 
and the progress made in the college program in health 
education has been assisted immeasurably by the co- 
operation of the college administration in participating 
and in making it possible for their faculty to participate 
in numerous conferences, workshops, and similar meet- 
ings. On such occasions participants have had the 
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opportunity to work with specialists in various fields 
and with experts of national reputation. There has 
been consistent in-service education of the coll. 
teachers working in the health instruction program, 

In addition to the vital place of the college health 
committees in the development of the health program 
such committee work is a constant means of in-service 
education for its own members. $e 
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Medicine Rites 
(Continued from page 571) 


psychological afflictions of the face, such as swellings 
toothaches, nose-bleeds, rashes, blotches, twitching, onl 
imaginary hairs on the skin. Their weird masks repre. 
sent animal, wind, and disease spirits who flit about in 
a disembodied state. Their leader is the great hump. 
backed one (haduhigona), who acquired his twisted nose 
and mouth in a contest with the Creator. He is the 
greatest doctor and can expel pestilence as well as 
neuroses. 

The Jdos, Husk Faces, and False Faces all employ 
masks.* Each class has its special function and steps, 
The Common Faces (hodigososka’a) crawl and cure 
with ashes; the Doorkeepers (odogwasondo) dance 
erect ; haduhigona jumps on both feet and kicks out one 
leg, spars and leans backward with thumbs up. All of 
the gestures are angular and grotesque, the jumps dis- 
torted and twisting. The songs and thunderous turtle 
rattle are dissonant. 

Whereas the Jdos treat by song and medicine and 
a slight-of-hand trick of shooting imaginary sharp 
points, the False Faces and Husk Faces dance and rub 
ashes into the patient’s hair and bodies. The patient 
may participate by mounting on the back of a False 
Face or by dancing alone. All three rites culminate 
with a round dance in which all members must join: 
the Jdos stomp sideward, the Maskers place one foot 
ahead of the other with a double heel-bump in the 
Deyosidodthas. 

The dance is obviously reinforced by medicine, water, 
fire, and the masks which contain great power in them- 
selves. But the ultimate treatment is the rhythmic pro- 
gression to the accompaniment of singers and rattles. 
The patient is also thereby annexed to the society and 
under continued obligation to arrange an annual cere- 
mony. 

The Iroquois may have stumbled on_ therapeutic 
choreography and rhythms. Each type necessitates a 
distinctive step and tempo—the animal rites, a fast 
shuffle, the Ohgiwe, a slow, quiet, halting step-bend, 
the maskers, a fast boisterous thumping. All rites 
culminate in the jump-kick of the greatest doctor. 

These rites are particularly democratic, involving the 
active participation not only of the doctors, but also of 
the patient and spectators. This is by no means uni- 
versal. There are other tribes which dance out their 
cures, for example the Chippewa in their Midewiwin, 





* Notes and publications by Dr. William N. Fenton contain exhaustive 
studies of Iroquois rites and masks. 
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so closely akin to the Jdos; and the Mesquakie and 
formerly the Cherokee, Pawnee, and Iowa in their 
medicine dances addressed to the spirits of the bear 
and buffalo. 

But the societies of the Great Plains were confined 
to the initiates. In the Southwest empowered maskers 
perform for and around the patient. There is. the 
Navajo Yebechai, the Apache Gahe and Hlibahi, and 
the Papago ceremonial Novico clown, the last two being 
a secondary function in the Apache puberty and Papago 
harvest rites. 

In the narcotic peyote rites of the Mexican Huichols 
and Tarahumara, the entire community leaps and whirls 
itself into a prophylactic trance. On the other hand, 
among the Chippewa and the California Hupa and 
Maidu, a single shaman performs the curative treatment 
by dancing, or sometimes just by singing, shaking a 
rattle, and sucking out the disease. 

Specialists in exotic dances of other parts of the 
world can tell of curative rites in several forms: demon 
exorcism by masked clown-demons of Ceylon, South 
India, and Tibet, or by trance dances of the Siberian 
and Eskimo shamans; self-cure by artificial hysteria 
and gymnastics, as in the African Yoruba Bori cult, 
and the possession dances of the Bathinga and Kolum- 
thullal and the East Indian Nayar of Malabar, and 
again in the Cong Fu cult of China.*. In the former 
type the patients react passively to the suggestive power 
of song and movement; in the latter type they take 
active part. 


ive rites may appear as blind superstitions to 
the modern mind. They are certainly not based on 
scientific analysis and often obscure the underlying 
soundness by all manner of incantations, exorcisms, and 
unhygienic practices. Yet positive results are effected 
to this day. 

It is no great secret that mental attitude has an effect 
on recovery, even from broken bones. Obviously a 
bedridden patient may be exhilarated by vicarious par- 
ticipation in song and dance, and one who can get up 
on his feet may improve his circulation and muscle 
tone by activity in addition to forgetting introversions 
and tensions. Melancholia cannot outlast’ a joyous 





1 Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. Maria Leach, ed. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1949. 


occasion like an Iroquois rite with all its laughter and 
horseplay. 

Dance therapy is acquiring its modern champions.’ 
Music is beginning to drive out sickroom gloom and 
isolation. Patients in Bellevue Hospital gather for 
dancing classes. Dancing teachers observe with grati- 
fication the miraculous transformations of introverts 
and hypochondriacs. The first step should be the 
cooperation of dance teachers who know anatomy and 
psychology and of psychiatrists familiar with dance 
technique for the discovery of special therapeutic 
rhythms and choreography adapted to different ail- 
ments. The Iroquois rites suggest the existence of such 
a thing. The second step would be the prevention of 
the breaking point by timely dance education in suitable 
exercises, not too tense and strenuous nor too subdued. 
If it is too late for prevention, the final step would be 
the exorcism of the demon by means of dance. * ® ® 





2 Dance Encyclopedia. Anatole Chujoy, ed. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1949. (See article by the author, “Dance Therapy.”’) 


Editorials 
(Continued from page 578) 


stands before the class, a man in the “twilight” years 
of his life. He stands there poised, controlled, and yet 
enthusiastic about his work. As I look at him, my 
subconscious mind seems to say, “I want to be like 
that when I am his age. I want to be enjoying the 
many activities he enjoys when I am as old as he is. 
What a difference there is in these two people. 
I know that I will very soon forget the theorist, for 
his example certainly contradicts his words. But the 
other man—how could I ever forget him? If he had 
never said a word, but just stood in front of me, I be- 
lieve that I would always remember him. Who was 
it that said, ‘‘A picture is worth 10,000 words”? I 
wonder how much a living, moving, dynamic example 
is worth? I see in this man a person who is relatively 


free from tension and strain. He has hit his pace in. 


life and his stride is an easy, yet springy jog. The most 
important contributing factor in the health and vigor 
of that great example to me is the fact that here is 
a man who believes in the thing he is teaching so much, 
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that exercise, daily, planned, exercise has become a 
part of his life! 

Every profession tends to have its theorists and 
philosophers. They are good, yes, vital to every pro- 
fession ; however, a gap remains unbridged. The pret- 
tiest theories go up in smoke when theory and practice 
remain at opposite ends. The point which I wish to 
make is the idea that we as physical educators must 
believe in the theories we are teaching so much that 
our lives are outward evidences of our convictions. 

The nervous, “twitchy” teacher who talks about poise 
immediately becomes ridiculous when he stands in front 
of his class. No less, the health educator becomes a 
hypocrite who warns of the effects of overeating when 
his personal habits betray his own overindulgence. I 
know of no other profession which can “lead” young 
people into the constructive habits of life more than 
ours. We can become examples of “lip service” teach- 
ers or we can become the patterns of many useful 
habits of constructive living. The door to a more 
abundant, efficient life for many of our students may 
hinge on our example.-—Leslie D. Park, YMCA, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


The International Scene 
(Continued from page 573) 


coffee were served for luncheon each day. Motion pic- 
tures were shown whenever there was time, but as 
usual there was not enough. Nor was there time to 
use a beautiful pool ready for our use. 

On the last afternoon it was decided by the group 
that they wished to have some form of organization. 
For this purpose delegates from each of the 25 nations 
were chosen and they elected a continuing chairman. 
The United States was honored with this chairmanship, 
that of the international group of women concerned 
with physical education for girls and women. The 
group voted to have another Congress in not less than 
three years’ time and not later than five years hence. 
Meanwhile they hope to exchange ideas and professional 
literature, possibly through an international journal, and 
to further the exchange of students and faculty con- 
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cerned with physical education and who are interesteq 
in research on an international basis. They plan to 
study the possibility of affiliation with a well established 
international organization in a related field. 

A report of the Conference is to be published this 
fall and a notice of where this may be secured will pe 
published in a later Journal. 


i ages Y-EIGHT of the American group went on 

to Stockholm to see the Lingiad. There they were 
joined by a few other Americans, among them Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Kripner of Chicago. This tremendous Festival 
and Congress had been in preparation for many years. 
Sixteen thousand persons were present for all or part 
of the demonstrations, the Congress, and the courses 
that followed the meetings. Mr. Agne Holmstrom, the 
organizing chairman, was a very busy person yet he 
met the American Delegation both at the airport and the 
station. The place and position of physical education 
in Sweden was heartwarming to all of the delegates, 
The Crown Prince came from his summer home and his 
son, Prince Bertil, came up from the Riviera to be 
present at the official opening. Mr. Holmstrom received 
a beautiful decoration that first night from the Crown 
Prince. The significant fact is that all of Stockholm 
welcomed its guests most graciously and showed that the 
physical well-being of their youth was of the utmost 


importance to their nation and that they believed it of 


real and national value to demonstrate this and to invite 
the world to show their various forms of gymnastics, 
It was regrettable that one of our fine dance groups could 
not have been there to show our work, but it is an ex- 
pensive trip. Many people were sent by their govern- 
ments but we were not. It was a privilege for all to see 
the great Festival and to participate in the Congress. 
The representatives of national societies were par- 
ticularly honored. They were honored not as individ- 
uals but because they represented their national asso- 
ciations of physical education and, in our case, the 
AAHPER. It was a proud moment when the AAHPER 
delegate was given a place of honor at the great opening 
banquet for 8,000 persons at the opening of the Lingiad 
and later at a tea in the Royal Palace. It was alsoa 
proud moment when at the Congress Gladys Andrews, 
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after a fine paper on the subject, really showed our 
method of teaching rhythms to children (excellent even 
through an interpreter ). There were also good reports 
of the talk given by Mr. Kripner of Chicago though we 
could not be present. 

The meeting of the International Federation of Ling 
Gymnastics was interesting, too. It is one of the mani- 
festations (and one of long standing) of the reaching 
out of the people in physical education all over the 
world toward international contacts and possibly toward 
an international organization. 

The demonstrations were all impressive and in some 
of the smaller ones the groups of women showed par- 
ticularly interesting work. 

No one who sat through the rain during the big 
demonstrations could remain unimpressed with the 
hardiness and eagerness of the huge audience. The 
work of some groups was exciting and varied, unusual 
characteristics for mass gymnastics. The girls from 
Finland and the Estonian Refugee group in Sweden 
trained by Ernst Idla were particularly spectacular. 

To be present at the two meetings—Copenhagen and 
Stockholm—was a great experience, one which we wish 
could have been shared by more of our members. 
Through such meetings we help to strengthen our 
international contacts and* our interest in international 
affairs. $e 


First Convention 
(Continued from page 581) 


attended by the writer in which a topic which had been 
quite thoroughly discussed previously was warmed up 
and served again. 

As stated earlier, this was the first convention I at- 
tended. "From comments made by veteran convention- 
goers, however, it is my belief that the same criticism 
can be leveled at annual conventions. There were sev- 
eral persons who expressed dissatisfaction with the fact 
that many of the same topics are selected for discussion 
year after year. The general opinion seemed to be that 


there were many other topics, as yet untreated, which 
were worthy of inclusion in the program. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the advantages of 
these conventions—the opportunity to renew acquaint- 
anceship, to talk over a problem, to meet experienced 
leaders in the field, to learn of and study new materials, 
to compare notes on program procedures, and last but 
not least, the opportunity to associate with others in a 
general professional atmosphere—these far overshadow 
the few short-comings which have been pointed out. 
Furthermore, there is nothing to prevent the elimina- 
tion of these short-comings. Consequently, the writer 
has come away from this past convention with a firm 
conviction that these meetings are a highly desirable 
practice, both for the individuals attending them and for 
the professions therein represented. BaD 


The Student Major Club 


(Continued from page 594) 


8. How students may submit articles to the Journal and Re- 
search Quarterly. 

9. Journal questions for use with major students. 

10. Institutions offering professional training in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

11. Personnel administering state programs for health and 
physical education. 

12. National Association of Teacher Placement Agencies— 
Membership list. 

13. Exchange placement service of the AAHPER. 

14. Publications list of the AAHPER. 

15. Membership blanks. 

16. Survey of membership fees of various organizations. 

This packet may be secured without charge by writing to the 
AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at- 
tention, Student Major Clubs—O. William Blake, AAHPER 
Staff. 
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The Reading Section 





Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts 


HyMAN KRAKOWER 
City College, New York City 


Henry, F. M., and D. S. Farmer, “Condition Ratings and 
Endurance Measures,” Research Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 


The two questions studied by the investigators are (1) 
the degree of success with which an individual can sub- 
jectively rate his own state of training or athletic condition, 
and (2) the theoretical bases of certain indices of endurance 
and whether or not there are stable individual differences in 
endurance as measured by the indices. 


A test group of 35 college men, athletes and non-athletes 
whose training varied considerably, were used. The men 
were told to go “all out” in a 70-yard dash and a 300-yard 
run. Time was also taken at the 220-yard point. Retests 
were given two weeks later. In addition, subjective ratings 
of state of training were also secured. The time on the 
first 70 yards of the 300-yard run was slower than for the 
the total 70-yard event. The authors feel this is a psychogenic 
tendency to conserve energy for the longer run. By use of 
residual scores and regression equations, the “drop-off” index 
was determined, that is, the difference between the actual and 
the predicted time; and then “ratio” indices were determined. 

The subjective ratings of condition were correlated with the 
endurance indices, and corrected for attenuation due to un- 
reliability, were from .69 to .86. Five scores for the 220- 
yard test were most reliable (.87), and the individual differences 
in time scores for the 300-yard run were .73. It was found 
that individual differences in endurance were not very reliable. 
The indications are that the 220- and the 300-yard runs 
measured substantially the same factor. 


Scott, M. G., and H. Matthews, “A Study of Fatigue Effects 
Induced by an Efficiency Test for College Women,” Re- 
search Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 


This study was planned to avoid hesitancy in planning a 
testing program for college women that includes strenuous 
tests because of not knowing how seriously to consider the 
individuals’ comments and outward evidences of fatigue which 
are observed. It was found that recovery after a five-minute 
period was adequate for all but one test, and the individual 
would not be handicapped by taking the next test, with no 
evidence of lasting fatigue from any of the activities. The 
amount of recovery during the first five minutes following 
the total battery was similar to that following one quarter of 
basketball. 


Rarick, G. L., and R. McKee, “A Study of Twenty Third- 
Grade Children Exhibiting Extreme Levels of Achieve- 
ment on Tests of Motor Proficiency,” Research Quarterly, 
20:2 (May, 1949). 


One half of the group studied exhibited a high level of 
motor achievement, and the balance, a low level of pro- 
ficiency. The test items included attempted to measure seven 
areas of gross motor performance, and were administered to 
a total of 172 third-grade children. An aggregate score based 
on the sum of the seven standard scores was obtained for 
each child. The five boys and the five girls having the 
highest, and the ten having the lowest, totals make up the 
subjects of the study. By use of the case-study method both 
pupils and parents of the twenty cases were interviewed to 
obtain a past and present over-all picture. At the time of 
interview, no reference was made’ to the child’s motor per- 
formance. 
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The similarities or differences in the physical, mental, and 
social characteristics of the children making up the two groups 
indicated that the superior performers tended to be older, taller 
heavier, stronger, that they tended to have more satifactory 
scholastic adjustment, and indicated more positive  socjaj 
qualities and personality traits. The family background of 
the two groups showed that the parents of the children jp 
the superior group had a more equitable and better scholastic 
background, were more active in sports, and participated jn 
the play activities of their children. 


Happ, W. P., Jr., W. W. Tuttle, and M. Wilson, “The Physiol. 
ogic Effects of Abdominal Cold Packs,” Research Quarterly 
20:2 (May, 1949). 


In order to gain information relative to the beneficial 
effects of the local application of cold on recovery from 
fatigue a comparison was made between the maximum 
amount of work done before and after ten minutes of rest, 
first without and then with an ice pack applied to the abdomen 
during the rest period. To explain any effects which the 
abdominal ice packs might have on recovery from fatigue, 
an attempt was made to show their effects on various phys- 
iologic mechanisms involved in work and recovery for 10 to 
11 graduate students in physical education. The mechanisms 
investigated were body temperature, basal metabolic rate, 
oxygen requirement for specific work, venous blood pressure, 
diastolic and systolic blood pressure, and pulse rate. 

The results indicated that the use of ice packs proved to 
be effective therapy in the recovery from fatigue resulting from 
strenuous exercise. The use of the ice pack caused a de- 
crease in the basal metabolic rate, in the amount of oxygen 
required to perform a given task, and in the resting pulse 
rate. There was an increase in the resting diastolic and 
venous blood pressures, and in the diastolic pressure. Systolic 
pressure showed no significant change. 


Hewitt, Jj. E., “Achievement Scale Scores for High School 
Swimming,” Research Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 


The objective scale score is valuable as an aid in the clas- 
sification of students, and as a visible progress chart to 
stimulate and motivate the student. It would show to the 
teacher the degree of success of his teaching methods. A 
total of 1,093 students from six schools were tested. The tests 
were checked for validity and reliability and consisted of the 
following six items: (1) time for the 25-yard flutter kick with 
polo ball; (2) time for the 50-yard crawl stroke; (3) number 
of strokes required to swim 25-yard elementary back stroke; 
(4) number of strokes required to swim the 25-yard side 
stroke; (5) number of strokes required to swim the 25-yard 
breast stroke; and (6) number of yards achieved for the ten- 
minute endurance swim. 


Lindeburg, F. A., “A Study of the Degree of Transfer Be- 
tween Quickening Exercises and Other Coordinated Move- 
ments,” Research Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 


The problem was to determine the extent to which practicing 
some physical skills (including a few of those commonly used 
in physical education, i.e., table tennis and exercises involving 
fast horizontal and vertical arm movements), affects the speed 
of certain simple and more complex standardized movements, 
such as finger press and peg-shifting. These were tested for 
their possible transfer effect on reaction time and peg-shifting. 

On the basis of tests and re-tests of 47 high school boys and 
girls, who were divided into four groups, no transfer of training 
among. these activities was found. The results agree with the 
theory that transfer is highly specific and occurs only when the 
practiced movements are identical. 
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mith, C. H., “Influence of Athletic Success and Failure on the 
Level of Aspiration,” Research Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 


Fifty-nine football squad members were interviewed prior 
to each game and asked to indicate their immediate aspirations 
(number of minutes they thought they would play in the game) 
and their ultimate aspirations (number of minutes they thought 
they would play in some game before the close of the season). 
The players were divided into four synthetic teams, from those 
having played most to those playing least. ) 

During the course of the season, the rate of aspiration went 
up for the “best” team, and the rate went downward for the 
“poorest” team. There was found to be a correlation of 8 
between immediate levels of aspiration and time played. Suc- 
cessful individuals tend to raise their level of aspiration, and also 
in terms of play repeatedly exceed their aspiration level. Al- 
though the immediate level of aspiration was found to correlate 
with immediate accomplishment, the ultimate level as aspiration 
is uncorrelated with ultimate accomplishment. A considerable 
part of the frustrating experiences could be avoided by having 
graded competition. 


Copony, D. G., and R. Rooks, “The Basic Walking Load In- 
yolved in Attending the University as Measured by a Pedome- 
ter: I. The Walking Load of College Women,” Research 
Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 

The ability to walk has become almost a prerequisite to secur- 
ing a college education because of distances between classrooms. 
By means of a pedometer, the basic walking load in attending 
classes was measured. It was found that the daily walking 
done by 100 college women, exclusive of leisure-time activities, 
in meeting classes was 3.8 miles, with the range from 0.9 to 8.4 
miles. 


Cornish, C., “A Study of Measurement of Ability in Handball,” 

Research Quarterly, 20:2 (May, 1949). 

The purpose of this study was to determine the validity of 
certain skills in measuring ability in handball and to select tests 
that will bring about game situations for measurement. The 
subjects (134 college men) were tested in the thirty-second 
volley, front-wall placement, back-wall placement, service place- 
ment, and power test, all scored on a point basis. The best 
single test proved to be the “power” test, involving hitting the 
ball in designated floor areas from the wall. The best battery 
consisted of the thirty-second volley and the service-placement 
test. 


Special Publications in the National Office 


Do you have copies of the following special publications which 
are available in the AAHPER office? 

Title Price 
Health—An Essential of Freedom $ .05 
Physicians and Schools. Proceedings of the Conference 

on Cooperation of the Physician in the School Health 

and Physical Education Program. 25 
School Health Resources. A Guide for Focusing School 

Efforts in Small Communities toward Health Educa- 


tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 05 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 1: Health Education as 

a Profession. 05 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 2: Physical Education, 

A Profession for Women. 05 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 3: Physical Education, 

A Profession for Men. 05 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 4: Recreation as a Pro- 

fession. 05 
Health Appraisal of School Children. 15 
The Location, Construction, Equipment and Operation of 

the School Plant in Relation to Health. 05 
How Shall Sex Be Taught in the Schools? 05 
Schedule Fatigue in School Children. 10 
Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. 15 
A Nutritional Program for Schools. 10 
Recreation—An Essential Community Service. 05 
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(Please credit the JourNAL when writing advertisers) 


Recent Publications 


Film Resources in Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. George Gloss. University of Maryland, College Park. 
25¢, mimeo. 

Guidance Workers’ Preparation. Clifford P. Froehlich and 
Helen E. Spivey, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 45 pages, only 
single copies furnished, free of charge. (Directory of the guid- 
ance offerings of colleges and universities. ) 

College Building Needs. Special Series No. 1. Ernest V. 
Hollis and associates, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 58 
pages, 25¢. (Survey of existing space in relation to needed 
buildings, and the means for providing them.) 

Recreation in California: First California Recreation Confer- 
ence. Publication No. 4. California Recreation Commission, 
Sacramento and Los Angeles, California. 66 pages, free. (Re- 
view of 29 major topics in recreation; publication is part of 
plan for formulation of statewide recreation policy.) 

Accident Facts. 1949 edition. National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 96 pages, single 
copies 60¢, discounts on quantity lots. (Accident facts classified 
according to type, age, sex, seasonal variation, geographical dis- 
tribution; accident costs, etc.) 

Seventeenth Annual Survey of Football Fatalities. Commit- 
tee on Injuries and Fatalities, American Football Coaches As- 
sociation. Write T. O. McLaugrey, Secretary-Treasurer, Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, for copies. 6 pages, free. 

Marihuana in Latin America. Pablo O. Wolff. Washington 
Institute of Medicine, 1708 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 53 pages, $1.00. (Review of current 
knowledge including general effects, delinquency and criminal- 
ity, situation in other countries, medicolegal problems, etc.) 

America Square Dances. Dorothy Burgin, ed. American 
Squares, 121 Delaware Street, Woodbury, New Jersey. 61 
pages, $1.50. (Collection of dances which appeared in first 
volume of American Squares, September, 1945-August, 1946.) 

Educators Guide to Free Films. 9th edition. Mary F. Hork- 
heimer, ed. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
355 pages, $5.00. 

Standard Floodlight Layouts for Floodlighting Sports Areas. 
Floodlighting Section, National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. 38 pages, 


Adequate Standards for a Public School Health and 


Physical Education Program. 05 
A Bill of Rights for Childhood and Youth in Health Edu- 

cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. 05 
College Facilities for Physical Education, Health Educa- 

tion, and Recreation. 2.00 
Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 

Physical Education, and Health Education. 1.50 
Proceedings of the 54th Annual Convention. 1.50 
Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation. 5.00 
Health Education. Report of the Joint Committee of the 

AMA and NEA. 3.00 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation in Small 

Schools. 50 
Physical Education in Small Schools. 1.00 
Safety Series. No. 1: The High School Principal and 

Safety. 35 
Safety Series. No.2: The Physical Education Instructor 

and Safety. 50 


Order from the 
Publications Dept. AAHPER 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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free. (Supplement to A Guide for Planning Facilities for Ath- 
letics, Recreation, Physical and Health Education.) 

Second Annual Report of School Camping Committee of 
Council of Superintendents, State of New York. Write to Cas- 
well M. Miles, Chief, Bureau of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany 1, New York, for copies. 
27 pages, free. (Legislative recommendations, suggestions for 
developing the activities from simple to advanced practices.) 

Recreation Manual. State Planning Board, Department of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 44 pages, free. (In- 
formation on provisions of state law, suggestions for fulfilling 
purpose of laws based on necessities and means of all types of 
communities. ) 

Child Welfare at the Crossroads. Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 30 pages, 10¢. (Scope and content of child welfare 
services under Social Security Act, juvenile court and public 
welfare agency. ) 


New Books 


Giant Playbook. Jeff E. Thompson and Annie Blaine. New 
York: Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 55th Street, 
1949. 192 pages, $1.00. 


This is an activity book for boys and girls from ages 7 to 11. 
Here is a book that is a companion volume to Barrel of Fun. The 
difference is that the contents of this book have been devised 
for a slightly younger age group. This volume features cut- 
outs, pencil games, jokes, quizzes, funny poems, toy games, car- 
toons, coloring pages, interesting facts—everything to fascinate 
the growing mind. Over 200 illustrations enliven the 192 pages, 
many of which are in color. 

The Handbook of Day-Camping. Mabel Jobe. New York: 

Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1949. 189 pages, 


$3.00. 


Here is the sum total of thirty years of general camping 
experience applied to six years of day-camp operation. For 
volunteers, teachers, recreation workers, and day-camp leaders, 
this is the first complete blueprint on how to organize and 
operate a day-camp. An experienced day-camp leader shows 
how to choose a site, provide for health and safety, select and 
train a staff, counsel children. She includes enough program 
outlines for a season, detailed menus and instructions for cook- 
ing out, nature studies and emphasis, inventory of supplies, 
appraisal procedures, etc. 


Fun in the Water. Thomas K. Cureton, Jr. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1949. 143 pages, $4.00. 
An expert shows how to have fun in the water. He describes 

in detail, and with simple pictures, more than two hundred and 

fifty activities for one or two people or groups. For individual 


by a member of the staff of the major depart- 
ment who is a member of the Association. 





Begin membership with month of Oct....... | ae (check one): This is a\ (Check one) 


Student membership must be endorsed Name 


swimming, there are more than seventy stunts and Novelties: 
for two people, there is another group of partner events, exhibj. 
tions, competitive and combat activities. About twenty-five 
lively dives are explained in the comic section. One of the most 
popular sections for camps is that showing mass games, water _ 


, plays, skits, pageants, and novel exhibition stunts. 


Leisure and Recreation. Revised. Martin H. Neumeyer and | 
Esther S. Neumeyer. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co 
101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 411 pages, $4.50. 7 


In this revision, the material has been brought up to date: 
the order of chapters has been changed to follow a more logical 
sequence of topics; the discussions of the development of leisure 
the recreation movement, and the conditioning factors have been 
brought together and are presented in the early part of the book. 
The materials of the other chapters have been organized jn a 
more systematic way, with more attention given to the group 
aspects of leisure and recreation and less space devoted to the 
theories of play and recreation, than in the earlier edition, 


Introduction to Community Recreation. 2nd ed. George D. 
Butler. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nq 
Street, 1949. 568 pages, $4.50. 


This thoroughly revised edition is the answer to the demand, 
which has been increasing since the beginning of the second 
World War, for this type of book. This edition deals with 
those forms of: recreation which require a large degree of organ- 
ization and leadership, and in which participation plays an im- 
portant part. ‘It considers recreation as a function of local gov. 
ernment like health, education, and other essential public services, 
It contains a comprehensive bibliography which facilitates refer. 
ence to a wide range of subject matter. In this volume the stu- 
dent will get a comprehensive picture of community recreation 
in the United States. 


Gun-Fun With Safety. G. E. Damon. Huntington, W. Va.: 
Standard Publications, Inc., Box 1240, 1947. 206 pages, $6.00. 


This combination text-reference book will be checked out and 
read as soon as students know that it is in the school library. 
It is written for the boy and girl who would like to learn to 
handle firearms safely and accurately, as well as to appreciate 
the improvement in weapons since their first use. The contents 
include the history of firearms and ammunition, ballistics, the 
art of good shooting, the meaning and practice of gun safety, 
gun cleaning and care, and the recognition and handling of war 
souvenirs. Included is an extensive bibliography of teaching 
aids and a summary of the state game laws affecting firearms. 
The glossary of shooting terms is unusually complete. There 
are 115 cartoons, photographs, and drawings to enrich the text. 
Adults who like guns will also profit from reading this book. 
The author teaches college and high school classes (giving full 
credit) in guns, hunting, and safety. 
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